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Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, a gg 


The WINTER SESSION COMMEN TH DAY, 
October 14, 1915. The PR IMINARY FEXAMINATION wili 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 
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Miscellaneous, 


A®t LESSONS given by ARTISS, and Exhibi- 
tor in Studio or dy ro Ray or SRC dane Still 

Life. Terms Moderate.—Addre 

11, Bream’s Buildings, Ghancery | Gee 


ORE-EDGE PAINTINGS. — One or 
choice examples of this rare and delightful art FOR SALE at 
.—Address F. P., Box 2.105, _———— Press, 


ay 








The Degrees of Medicine pnts | by the University are :—Bachel 
of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine 
(M.D.), Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) hey are ‘conferred only after 
Examination, end only on studenta of the University. a. , Diploma 
in Public Health is conferred in 
Medicine of any University in the “United Kingdom. The total cost 
for the unde —. including Hospital Fees and Fees for the 

Ch.B., fan usually about 1602. Bursaries, Scho! 
a re Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number of Fifty, and of the 
average annual value of 1,180, are opem to competition in this 


Facult: 

A Preapec us of the Classes, Fees, & 17% ° be had on application to 
THE SECRETARY OF THE i MEDIC ‘aL FACULTY. 

The hoger od aleo grants the following Degrees :—In Arts: Doctor 
of Letters, Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: 
Doctor of t-—4 Bachelor of science (in Pure Science, Agriculture, 
and Forestry). In Divinity: Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and 
Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of Laws ( Honorary), 
Bachelors of Law (LL.B.), and Bache lor of Law (B.L.). 

Particulars ma, re be had on application to THE SHORETARY OF 
THE UNIVERSIT 








HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the follow- 
. feaies: aga poets Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, 
CINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, 

Metellurey , and Mining. 

The SESSION 1915-16 commences OCTOBER 6, 1915. 

Entrance a! ‘ost-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each y 
PROSPECT USES. giving full information, may be obtained “trom 
W. M. GIBBONS, 


price 
hh, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C 
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COTGREAVE INDICATOR, 
Good condition, 
FOR SALE, cheap. 
Particulars from 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY, Ayr. 


T° THOSE WISHING TO DISPOSE OF 
SURPLUS BOOKS. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB is prepared to 

PURCHASE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS, 

large or small, of Books on General 
Literature. 


380, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 














UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


RMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. J.P. 
SESSION 1915-16. 
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Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, and Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


STORIES, 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


YPE-WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 
Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; intermetre Arts, ponder). 
Herren! on pore emg —Miss A. M. CATCHPOUL, M.A., 
Road, Lewish: 8.E., enone CAMBRIDGE’ TYPé: 
WRITING: OFFICE. “Tele: J 075. 


Lee Green 1 
YPE-WRITING, DUPLICATING. Terms 


moderate. Nearly Two Hundred Testimonials, from which 
following are extracts. ‘' Considering the cramped character of MS 
I consider your work quite marvellous”; and * ank you for the 
excellent manner in which my = ay disgraceful MS. was typed.”— 
KAYE, 2c, Lea Bridge Road, Cla 
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(l! SENIOR GAesc AL MASTE 

(2) SECOND MUDERN LANGO: Aaa MASTER; 

(3) A LOWER FORM MASTER, who also acted as Physical 
Exercise Instructor for the whole school ; 
TEMPORARY APSOERT RENTS will _be made te. fill these 
vacancies. The Next Term BKGINS on SEPTEMBER 

The gay offered are:—for No. 1, 1701., for No. 2, 1502., and for 
No. 3, 1501. um. Candidates must be University Graduates. 

Applications are invited fur the above posts from Men unable to 
enlist, or from Women, and Leake be made on the special form which 


may be obtained at ete = 
E. HAN ‘DLER COOK, Education Secretary. 
Education Offices, | K pe Plymouth. 
August 7, i915 





ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


Wanted in SEPTEMBER an peteents Mistress to ent themistry, 

and, if possible, Geography on Modern Lines. ogres or Equivalent 
Essen ntial. Some Experience desirable. Salary 1 to 1502. non 
tesident, according to Qualifications.—~Apply to hes aD MISTRESS. 








Situations Wanted. 
((AMBRIDGE GRADUATE, above military 


‘ Brink: at present Secretary to Government Fducation Board of 
Pr a Dependency, desires an APPOINTMENT in England. 
i ev ot ~ gp ee “BETA. Box 3103) Atieomua out be 
st.— x 2,1 theneum ll, 

uildings, Chancery Lane, London, 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
every description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
hand T me rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons _reported.— 
Sein tae LITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. 
en. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 








Catalogues. 
BoKS (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 


Educational, Law, Medical, Technical and all other subjects 
Second ed at half prices; New at 25 per cent discount. CATA- 
ES post free. State wants. Books sent on approval. —W. & G. 

FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.O. 


B E x AM DOB RL YL 

SECOND-HAND eA row ig oe | <7. epee 
77, Charing Cross 

Stock ‘of Old and Rare jpooke in aie Literature, 

Poetry and the Rpg err nny irst dae of 

pts—. ALOGUES 





uthors 
free on application. 


M AGG 5&8 BRO §., 

109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALEESI i RARE AND yas BOOKS, 
INTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 

OE. . sent post free to all parts “ the Worid. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Oable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 

Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 
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| FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 


= Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
| £1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
= | Mey New Fonk Post Office as Second Class matter. 
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Sales by Auction. 
Miscellaneous Books. 


Q . Ae rf 

M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will hold the 
Lage SALE OF THE SEASON at their Rooms, 115, 
a ne, W.C., on THURSDAY, August 19, at 1 o'clock, 

MISC ELLANEOUS BOOKS, including a Set of the Surrey Arch- 

ological Collections, from 1458 to 1913, and other Topographical and 

Antiquarian mocse—Eiiatory, Travel, and Geueral “Litrature-Two 

small Bookcases, 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next, at 1 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at_his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 
CURIOS, including Native Weapons, Flint and Stone Implements— 
Chinese and aeqanes Pottery—Cloisonné, &c.—Old Englieh Silver— 
China—Plated items— Paintings and Engravings—an interesting 
Relic of Prince Charlie—and other items. 

On view day prior from 10 until 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
on application. 








TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
THE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE OF HAWKSTONE, 


Situated in one of the jinest Parks in the Midlands, twelve 
miles from Shrewsbury, and one and a half miles Srom 


Hodnet Station. 
AWKSTONE HOUSE is in perfect order 


and is lighted by clecteiaiiy, and has every accommodation for 
a family of distinction, or would be eminently suitable for a high- 
class School. It is surrounded by the most lovely gardens and 
grounds and can be bought with from 50 y acres. A low 
price would bs accepted for the house, gardens, and grounds and 
appurtenances, and the entrance lodges, with the necessary rights 
over the carriage drives. A purchaser could have the advantage of 
the park surrounding him without purchasing, although any portion 
of the park could be ee with the house if desir There isa 
lake two miles long in t 

The ruins of the Vid Red Castle. the Grotto Hill with its caves 
and labyrinths, and the Terrace with its obelisk, are lotted separately 
to enable a purchaser of the house to buy. 

Date of sale, SEPTEM 24 and 25, unless sold i ptevionsiy. 

Auctioneers-MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK ROTLEY, 2, 
Hanover Square, London, W. 








Provident Institutions. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. K.T. 


President 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, — | 

anting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals an 
a us engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout, the United 
ulaaiean whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retai Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this ‘inauitution —_ 
enjoy its benefits, upo! of Five 
Guineas for life, » oovidod that he or she is en = in the. sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus cont 
of conalterasien in the event of their needing aid from the Inst md 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receiving oh Pant the Women 20/. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” comm emennting the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule Her late 
ph ueen Vicioria, provides 20/.a year each for Six Widows of 

ewsven: 

The Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25i., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francie, who died on April 6, 1832, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. e took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole an = of a itation for the repeal of the 

ioug then existing * was for very many 
years & Staunch supporter of this Tnetitution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of, election to its benefits. 

The ‘‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. yt, annum for 
Ope Jise, t- — and grateful memory of Mr. bert Lloyd, 
who 

The principal features of the Rules foreruing election to 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of 
the Institution for not less than ten years preceding a ane spelen s 
(2) not less than sixty yenes of age; (3) engaged in the 

rs for at ct ten yeal 

POR EL LIEF.—Temporary re! relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or By eervants 
who may ber i for by M of the Institu- 
tion ; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 











with the merits and requirements of each case. 
. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretery. 
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AN 


AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 
Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
specimens of vulgar diction. The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. In some instances a word 
or phrase which might be thought purely 
American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). “It will have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). “It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It iv an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Eapress). ‘ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Athenewm). 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


‘The Athenzeum’ Subject 
Index to Periodicals 


Issued at the request of the Council of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. 


A SPECIMEN of the above INDEX appears in the current number of The Atheneum. 
List I. appeared in the numbers for July, and the series will be continued during 
August and September. It is proposed to start the regular issue of the Monthly 
Indexes with October, 1915. At the end of each calendar year the entries in the 
Monthly Indexes will be consolidated in one alphabet, and published as a cloth-bound 
volume. The monthly numbers and the annual volume will be provided with brief 
Author Indexes. 


The InDEx will be based upon the alphabetical subject-headings of the Library 
of Congress (under revision), modified to suit English practice, and considerably 
extended. It will comprise the principal contents of over two hundred English, 
American and Continental periodicals, with occasional selections from a much wider 
field of the periodical press. The selection of the periodicals to be indexed will to a 
great extent be determined by experts. Annotations will be admitted where the titles 
of articles insufficiently indicate the nature of their contents. Magazine serial fiction 
will not be included. 


As regards the scope of the INDEx, Bibliography, Theology, Philosophy, Economic 
and Political Science, Geography, History, the Fine Arts, and Belles-Lettres will be 
well represented. The Science of everyday life will be covered in all its branches, 
but pure Science and the practice of Law and Medicine will not be included, as 
these subjects are already sufficiently covered by their several Indexes and Digests. 
The question of the inclusion of British Archeology is at present under consideration. 
It is the wish of the Committee of the Library Association to avoid as far as 
possible competition with existing publications, and to some extent this ground is 
already covered by the ‘Annual Index of Archeological Papers,’ though the 
publication of this is considerably in arrear. 


A proposal to start a Circulating Library, for the loan of articles included in the 
InDEx has been made to us as a means of extending the value of the Monthly 
Indexes to the smaller libraries and the private student, as well as of placing the 
publication of the INDEx on a self-supporting basis. To this suggestion objections 
have been made by a leading London firm of publishers on the ground that the circu- 
lation of the periodicals indexed would be prejudicially affected thereby. We would 
point out that the free advertisement which the Monthly and Annual Indexes will bring 
to the work of contributors to periodicals must tend to an increase of their circulation, 
first by the preference which Public Librarians will undoubtedly exercise in favour 
of these periodicals in the preparation of their order lists, and secondly by the demand 
for additional copies by students interested in the collection of the literature of their 
special subjects. In deference, however, to objections which are perhaps more widely 
entertained than we have positive evidence for supposing, no immediate steps will 
be taken towards the organization of the loan collection until we have ascertained 
more fully the views of research students and the proprietors of periodicals. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Twelve Monthly Numbers and Annual Volume - - - £210 0 
(A discount of 50 per cent is allowed to Subscribers 
on second or additional copies ordered by them.) 


(Without Annual Volume) - - £015 0 


N.B.—No reduction in price will be allowed to Subscribers 
to the Annual Volume only. 


Twelve Monthly Numbers and One Year's Membership of 
‘The Atheneum’ Loan Library (ifinstituted) - - £1 5 0 


Subscriptions to the above will be due October 1, 1915. 





No. 4581, Aue. 14, 1915 
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LITERATURE 


—>— 


Germany’s Food: Can It Last? Germany’s 
Food and England's Plan to Starve Her 
Out. A Study by German Experts. 
Edited by Prof. Paul Eltzbacher of 
Berlin. English Version edited by 
S. Russell Wells, with a Critical Intro- 
duction by A. D. Waller. (Hodder & 
Stoughton for University of London 
Press, 2s. net.) 

Kaiseriana. Par Paul Louis Hervieu. 
(Paris, Editions de La Nouvelle Revue.) 


THE two books under review are as the 
poles apart. The first is a deeply serious 
study of German economic conditions ; 
the second a merry collection, as its title 
implies, of anecdotes about the German 
Emperor. They have, however, at least 
two points in common: potatoes cooked 
“en robe de chambre,” as M. Paul Louis 
Hervieu puts it, or, as we should say, “* in 
their jackets,” and the famous K_ bread, 
with its addition of over 5 and up 
to 20 per cent of potato (Kartoffel), or, 
as Others call it, “‘war bread ” (Kriegs- 
brot). The German experts dwell strongly 
on the patriotic merits of both kinds of 
food, and M. Hervieu assures us that not 
only does the Kaiser insist on their appear- 
ance at his table, but that he also forces 
his Court to munch war bread in public. 
German professors have never abounded 
in humour, and the collection of eminent 
men whose papers Prof. Eltzbacher has 
edited are destitute even of its rudiments. 
Thus they declaim furiously against Eng- 
land’s “‘ starvation plan,” while it seems 
to them the most natural thing in the 
world that Germany should pursue the 
same aim by sinking our merchant vessels 
without warning, and incidentally killing 
harmless civilians. Yet German dullness 
1s accompanied by German steadiness of 
purpose. These experts deliberately 
eliminate every favourable consideration 
from their problem. They ignore the 





wo 





existence of stores collected before the 
outbreak of war, and they rule out the 
possibility of food supplies coming through 
neutrals or Austria-Hungary. But they 
ask themselves if Germany, from her own 
resources, can make good the imports she 
has lost, with allowance made for the 
increase in population since the last 
statistical returns. The answer is in the 
affirmative, as our Cabiret Ministers say, 
and in his valuable Introduction Dr. 
Waller agrees with these German experts, 
though he points out that they are working 
on a narrow margin. 

“We must eat less protein and fat, and 
more carbohydrates ;”’ thus runs the Eltz- 
bacherian recipe. In language under- 
standed of the people, it enjoins less bread, 
less meat, and more vegetables. The 
ample dietary of North and Central 
Germany is to be replaced by the simpler 
fare that obtains in Bavaria. Still, the 
suggestions set forth on p. 206 are not 
ungenerous, and, in addition to three 
substantial repasts, provision is made 
for the ‘‘ between-meal,’ or “ ’asty 
snack’ of a certain well-remembered 
Oxford don. 


The economies recommended for this 
housekeeping are minute and ingenious. 
Potatoes must no longer be wasted in 
making starch ; “‘ the starched petticoats 
of women are senseless,” thunder the 
professors, “‘ and the starched shirt-front 
of men is not only uncomfortable, but 
unhygienic.”” Fat—such a useful ingre- 
dient of soap—must not be thrown down 
the gutters; but even so the professors 
anticipate that in the towns the clearing 
basins of drainage works might be usefully 
investigated. Has not the learned Rubner 
proved that Berlin sewage contains an 
amount of fat equal to about twenty 
grains daily per head of the population ? 

The professors, all the same, seem 
disposed to magnify their office. Take, 
for example, this solemn dissertation on 
the interior economy of the pig :— 


“‘The maintenance of the young pig will, 
of course, not proceed everywhere without 
loss from the farmer’s point of view. Ac- 
cording to the researches of Meissl, Stohmer, 
and Tangl, a pig weighing from 100 to 
200 pounds requires as so-called persevering 
ration (sustenance fodder) only four to five 
pounds of food per 1,000 pounds live weight 
a day (while the young pigs for sale must 
receive from 12 to 13 pounds per 1,000 
pounds live weight), so that the small 
amount of growth which is necessary in 
order that their lives may not be endangered 
may take place. Only the fodder received 
beyond the persevering ration produces 
meat and fat; the young animal forms more 
flesh and the older more fat, and in the first 
case live weight rises in greater percentage 
than in the second case. 

‘““Where it is not possible considerably to 
exceed the persevering ration, the keeping 
of young pigs appears to be unprofitable, 
but it is justified by the fact that the good 
prices obtained for them in the late winter 
give full compensation.” 


Nothing could be more impressive, but. 
after all, have Meissl, Stohmer, and Tangl 
ever done any practical pig-keeping, or 
are their ‘‘ researches ”’ merely the outcome 
of laboratory analysis of the contents of 


porcine stomachs ¢ ‘There is a good bit 
of nature about your pig; he is quick to 
detect the ** so-called persevering ration,”’ 
and, if it is continued, he promptly begins 
to * go back,” as our British farmers would 
say. It was, we believe, a French, not a 
German, savant who was training his 
horse to live on three straws a day, but it 
unfortunately died when the experiment 
was on the eve of success. German 
farmers may pardonably regard the sweep- 
ing conclusions of Meissl, Stohmer, and 
Tangl with suspicion, but they will do 
well to keep their doubts to themselves, 
otherwise the consequences, in a professor- 
ridden country, are likely to be un- 
pleasant. 

The weak point in this treatise is, of 
course, its contempt for the weaknesses 
of human nature. Thus the experts 
declare that cows should be reduced in 
Germany by 10 per cent and pigs by 35 per 
cent, sagely adding that the process should 
be gradual, otherwise a glut would be 
followed by a scarcity. Yet, if the Ger- 
man papers can be trusted, that is pre- 
cisely what happened in the pork market 
last autumn. Again, they recommend 
jam as a substitute for butter with an 
ardour equalled only by Gladstone. But, 





again according to the German papers, 
| the necessary labour cannot be had, and 
| the fruit crops are rotting on the ground. 
Still, there is a largeness of outlook with all 
;its pedantry, and a grim determination 
to win, which render *‘Germany’s Food ’ 
an indispensable study to all who wish to 
understand our foe. Two considerations 
are prominent: the professors anticipate 
that the war will be a long war, and they 
unmistakably look upon England as the 
enemy. 


One turns with a sigh of relief from these 
carbohydrate-mongers to M. Hervieu’s 
diverting sketch of the German Emperor. 
It is none the less telling because it is 
good-natured. The German Court has 
reeked with scandals in the Kaiser’s time ; 
but M. Hervieu passes them by, and 
contents himself with representing the 
All-Highest in the light of—well, we fear 
that there is only one phrase, in the light 
of an ass. Some of M. Hervieu’s stories 
have done duty before, and we suspect 
that Signor Trovato is responsible for 
others. But the admirably told series 
conveys a vivid idea of the pomps and 
vanities of that little great man. We must 
leave M. Hervieu to relate them for him- 
self in his own sparkling French. Still, 
national pride cannot resist recording 
that young Price of Ilfracombe punched 
the head of Prince William of Prussia, 
aged 19, for throwing stones at his father’s 
bathing-machine ; and sportsmen of all 
countries will relish the account of the 
shooting party at Count Zeppelin’s, which 
we venture to translate thus :— 

“The head keeper declared that the 
Emperor had himself killed 64 head of game. 
William did not contradict him on the spot, 
but while the photographers were operating, 
Count Zeppelin heard him say: ‘ Sixty-four 
head, did you say? That’s strange, for 
I’ve used up only 30 cartridges. But then 
I’ve made some wonderfully good shots!” 
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Life and Letters in the Italian Renaissance. 
By Christopher Hare. (Stanley Paul 
& Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 


A somEewuat lengthy list of ‘‘ works by 
the same author” attests, to follow a 
phrase in Gibbon, “the variety of her 
inclinations,’’ and, if less extensive, the 
result might be more enduring. These 
publications, however, all have to do 
with phases of the Renaissance, a period 
specially associated with the free play of 
human intelligence. ‘The decentralization 
of Italian culture contributed to the 
spontaneity of this result. Many 
minds were independently at work in- 
vestigating principles, beating out pro- 
blems, ever intent to see, as Bembo puts 
it in a letter in which he refers to a visit 
about to be paid to Tivoli with Raphael 
and Castiglione, ‘““the old and the new, 
and everything that is beautiful.” This 
enhanced vitality of thought found its 
most enduring utterance in art and song. 

In this study of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual as contrasted with the material 
splendour of the Renaissance the author 
has limited herself more or less strictly 
to the six decades of which the year 
1500 is the centre, to which the terms 
** Golden Age”’ and *‘ High Renaissance ”’ 
are sometimes applied. The quantity of 
material is such that the design admits 
of only episodical treatment, and some 
of the earlier chapters are too slight to 
convey any real impression of personality. 
The standpoint is at times obviously 
modern, as when, apropos of Pietro Bembo 
having been sent by his father to Messina 
to learn Greek, we are informed that ‘‘ we 
cannot too much admire such whole- 
hearted enthusiasm in the cause of educa- 
tion.”” Such trite observations are not 
infrequent, but side by side with them 
there is a certain impressionistic freshness. 
To wander eclectically as did Matilda in 
Dante’s Vision, ‘ cantando ed iscegliendo 
fior da fiore,” has been a real pleasure, 
and this communicates itself to the reader. 

The record naturally opens in the 
Florence of Lorenzo de’ Medici, who 
according to Machiavelli employed the arts 
as a means of enslavement, providing 
pageants to amuse the populace and 
weaken its moral tone so that it might 
leave the government in his hands. It is 
as hard to associate statecraft with the 
joyous idyllic note of the Ballate or the 
graceful allegories of either Lorenzo or 
Poliziano as with the more deliberate 
classicism of Sannazzaro and Pontano. 
The spirit of beauty impelled the utterance, 
and the life of courts created the conscious 
artistry, but the thunder of Savonarola’s 
denunciations came to reinforce Machia- 
velli’s warning. 

The course of the Romantic Epic is 
traced from its inception, briefly but sue- 
einctly, in half a dozen chapters through 
Pulci’s ‘Morgante Maggiore,’ through 
Boiardo, to its culmination in Ariosto, 
the extracts from the last being taken 
from the rare Elizabethan translation, the 
work of Sir John Harrington. The length 
of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ is probably 





a deterrent to many readers, whom the 
author’s skilful unravelling of the com- 
plicated threads of action might well 
embolden to make the venture. 

Of prose writers Bandello is treated 
with that fullness which the quality and 
rich variety of his work demand. He 
was, in fact, the foremost literary figure 
in Milan during the Renaissance ; the 
various introductions to his tales afford a 
unique detailed picture of the literary 
and artistic life of his time, and the tales 
themselves, as rendered in Painter’s ‘ Palace 
of Pleasure,’ were a favourite quarry from 
which Shakespeare and others of the 
Elizabethans drew material. 

Further chapters are devoted to Bembo, 
Machiavelli, and Castiglione on a scale 
sufficient to afford an impression of their 
intellectual eminence. While stress de- 
servedly is laid upon the beauty of the 
setting of Bembo’s most famous work, 
‘Gli Asolani,’ which has as background 
the mimic kingdom of Caterina Cornaro, 
the dialogue itself is to modern taste of 
an almost unpardonable prolixity, and 
Bembo’s letters would seem to present a 
more cogent impression of his power in 
composition. 

Extracts from letters occurring with 
some frequency in this work have served 
the author as a means of creating a 
certain feeling of intimacy, communicating 
thereby through a side-light the vividness 
of personality. So Lorenzo de’ Medici is 
seen in the light of his children’s epistles. 
‘“ Nondum venit equulus magnifice pater,” 
the eldest writes, the promised pony 
being apparently long in coming. A 
second remonstrance follows to the effect 
that he had already written in Latin on 
the subject, and this was more successful. 
Or we see Bembo in a doctrinaire mood 
in a letter to his daughter, who has re- 
quested to be allowed to learn to play on 
the monocordia, which he refuses on account 
of the possible effect on her character, 
urging her to be content with the study 
of literature and needlework. Personality 
is revealed with greater charm in a thought- 
ful letter by Castiglione on the education 
of his children, as in the pathetic note to 
him from his young wife written shortly 
before her death, which occurred after 
childbirth. We might in this connexion 
cite the letter in which Machiavelli de- 
scribes his pursuits when in retirement, 
or a passage from the fourth satire of 
Ariosto, where the poet describes the 
trammels of circumstance and the slavery 
of life at a Court: ‘* Sweeter is the taste 
of a turnip in my own house,”’ he concludes, 
“than a feast in that of my lord.” 

A few artistic allusions in the book 
admit of restatement. The identification 
of La Bella Simonetta with the figure in 
Botticelli’s ‘Birth of Venus’ rests, we 
believe, on nothing substantial. The re- 
ference to portraits of Simonetta in the 
Pitti by Piero della Francesca, and on the 
wall of the Cathedral of Prato by Lippi, 
is a twofold error. The latter may 
perhaps be a confusion with Lucrezia 
Buti, whose portrait occurs there. The 
homely figure in profile in the Pitti to 
which Simonetta’s name has been attached 





is undoubtedly of the school of Botticellj, 
The only authentic portrait of Simonett 
is that in the Musée Condé at Chantilly 
which bears her name. It is now generally 
admitted to be the work of Piero gj 
Cosimo. 

The presents, “‘ among which were rar 
falcons and splendid horses,” brought by 
Castiglione on his mission to Henry VIj, 
when the Garter was conferred upon Duke 
Guidobaldo, numbered also a picture of 
St. George by Raphael. It seems im. 
probable in view of his many commissions 
that the latter can have had anything 
more than a nominal share in painting 
scenes for Ariosto’s ‘I Suppositi’ on the 
occasion of its performance in Rome at 
the Carnival in 1519. 








Kultur and Catastrophe. 
Andrea Cook. 


Mr. Cook explained in his earlier volume 
dealing with ‘ Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur’ 
that The Field, devoted as it was to sport 
in its highest forms, yet had the right to 
pronounce upon the war. ‘ The kindest 
of my reviewers,” he adds in his preface 
to the present volume, says that “* the true 
British case against Germany is that the 
Germans are no sportsmen.” We offer 
Mr. Cook the further suggestion that a 
weekly paper, of whatever character or 
denomination, has a prescriptive right, 
and, indeed, a better opportunity than 
a daily paper, to speak about the war. 
Such papers, for the most part, fit in 
war news with their general programme: 


(John Murray, Ls. net, 


politics, head-lines, advertisements, and | 


all the mechanism dictated by commerce. 
They can seldom speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
from the very start. Free maybe from 


By Theodore 


Ea 





suspicion of venality, ambition, or pre- [ 


judice, they are nevertheless hampered 
by the need of haste, the impossibility 
of considered criticism and opinion. 

A weekly paper is essentially a critic, 


It has, from its character, a specialized sort } 
of reader of one or another class; in f 


war-time it is, as a rule, outside the sphere 


of the censorship, inasmuch as it does not ; 


deal mainly with “‘news”’ as such. 
Mr. Cook has little use for illusions or 


splitting of hairs ; he reviews facts, only ff 


now and again allowing himself a little P 


¥ 


pardonable indignation, and gives a very 
clear exposition of German methods in— [ 


shall we say ?—dialectic. The chapter 


on ‘A Scrap of Paper,’ for example, is f 


merely a plain and straightforward résumé 
of the German afterthoughts, 
emphasis on the allegation that England 
had intended all along to violate Belgian 
neutrality. This allegation he disproves 


Ww ith . 


by a clear account of the conversations f 


between General Ducarme and Col. 
Barnardistone. Similarly, for the Belgian 
atrocities, he prefers to cite the places of 


most horror, and the names—more that } 


once—of the officers responsible for it. 
The book was written—with the ex 

ception of the two final chapters—before 

the loss of the Lusitania, and of course 
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before the German and American notes, 
otherwise the writer might have added 
to his German “afterthoughts” the 
most ingenious excuse of all—that, if we 
were not pursuing the brutal and inhuman 
olicy of starving innocent German women 
and children by our sea-blockade, no one 
would have dreamt of attacking that 
vessel. 

The style, as befits a classical scholar, 
js usually excellent, and at times lofty, but 
we are sorry to see Mr. Cook descending 
to schoolboy slang. 

Slovenly or slangy English is far too 
commoniy tolerated nowadays, and in 
this connexion let no one think we 
are nagging at our American friends, 
for that accusation has reached us 
before now. We have abundant appre- 
cation for all that is worthy on the 
far side of the Atlantic; even the 
very phrases we dislike have their place, 
no doubt ; but that place is not within 
the boundaries of literature, and we blame 
our compatriots who try to drag such 
phrases within those bounds, especially 
iflike Mr. Cook—they know better. 








Confucianism and its Rivals: Lectures 
delivered October-December, 1914. By 
Herbert A. Giles. “The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, Second Series.” (Williams & 
Norgate, 6s. net.) 

Iy the minds of those who concern them- 

selves with China at all the religion of 

the Chinese seems to hold a place of 
increasing importance. ‘Thirty-five years 
ago Legge called his lectures on this 
subject ‘ The Religions of China,’ adhering 
to the old division of the Three Churches, 

Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 

This threefold division is no invention of 

foreign students: Buddhism has been 

known in China as the religion founded 
by Buddha for perhaps two thousand 
years or more; “ Taoism was founded 
by Lao Tzi,”’ says an ancient Chinese 
historian ; and ‘‘ Confucianism ”’ has been 
Tecognized as a church or sect of the 
educated, though native writers do not, so 
far as we are aware, commit the blunder of 
saying or implying that it was founded 
by Confucius. This church of the scholars 
was rarely, if ever, condemned after the 
great persecution by Ch‘in Shih-huang 

m B.C. 213, but its influence was by no 

means always predominant. Taoism has 

on the one hand enjoyed a brief career as a 

religious belief in Western China, and on 

the other built up a vast mass of literature 

Which remains still practically untouched 

by European students. Buddhism was for 

several centuries a distinct and foreign 
religion, learned, propagandist, and con- 
troversial. 

With the decay of the sense of a 
personal God, which it is a large part of 
Prof. Giles’s task in these lectures to trace 
m ‘Confucianism and its Rivals,’ arose 
the doctrine, or the clear perception of 
the ancient fact, that there were three 
churches, but one Way or Religion; and 


we believe that a real advance towards | 








the right understanding of the perplexing 
subject of Far-Eastern religion, both in 
the past and at the present day, is marked 
by the mere title of Dr. de Groot’s recent 
little book, ‘The Religion of the Chinese ’ 
(1910). Dr. de Groot is the author not 
primarily of little books of popular lectures, 
but of a dozen or more large volumes in 
Dutch, French, or English, which deal 
in the most learned and thorough way 
with the religious beliefs and practices of 
the Chinese, and his view is not lightly 
to be set aside. His contention, as the 
title quoted above indicates, is that the 
Chinese hold, and have always held, one 
belief with regard to the constitution and 
government of the universe, and that the 
more and the less educated forms of this 
belief and consequent religious practice 
are represented respectively by the Estab- 
lished Church (* Confucianism’) and 
Taoism, while a foreign faith like Buddhism 
could gain no foothold until it conformed 
to this fundamental belief. 

In ‘Confucianism and its Rivals’ 
Prof. Giles reverts to the old-fashioned 
nomenclature, and does not so much as 
mention the name of Dr. de Groot, but 
little will be found in his pages which is 
inconsistent with that scholar’s view. ‘The 
principal object of these Hibbert Lectures 
is to trace through the literature of four 
thousand years the Chinese belief in a 
personal God, from the vivid early realiza- 
tion of the personality of 7'*ien (Heaven or 
God, the Chinese character being a rough 
drawing of the human form) down to the 
present forgetfulness, which dates from 
the twelfth century, when Chu Fu Tzii 
‘* reduced the God of the Confucian Canon 
to an abstraction.” A second aim is 
to show that Confucianism is, or at 
least has been, proof against the attacks 
of its rivals, chief amongst which stand 
Taoism and Buddhism. Here seems to 
come in the almost hopeless confusion of 
names, if not of thought, which attends 
the whole subject. It is true that 
scholars, Taoists, and Buddhists have been 
at different times in keen rivalry, but it 
has been for the most part rivalry not of 
religious creed, but for political influence. 
It is true again that Lao Tzi and his 
philosophical school were opposed to the 
school of Confucius, but that is a very 
different thing from saying that ** Taoism ” 
and ‘* Confucianism ” were rivals as re- 
ligions. But this is by the way. 

Taoism and Buddhism are not the only 
rivals Prof. Giles has to consider. There 
have been also in China Mazdeans and 
Manicheans, Christians (Nestorian, Roman, 
and Protestant), Moslems, and Jews. 
Whether their failure has been as com- 
plete as the Professor seems to believe is 
perhaps an open question, but there can 
be little doubt that he is right in regarding 
Ancestral Worship as the great obstacle 
in the way of some of these rivals, and in a 
less degree the Confucian doctrine that 
man’s nature is originally good. The 
book is full of translations from Chinese 
authors which add greatly to its value 
without making it in any way less read- 
able. For the general accuracy of these 
translations Prof. Gilies’s name is a 





sufficient guarantee. Very few of the 
passages are trite or hackneyed; all, it 
may safely be said, are interesting and to 
the point; many betray the Professor’s 
unfailing sense of humour, and many his 
love of beauty. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to show 
the great interest, value, and authority 
of the book. It would be afiectation to 
say that it has no faults. In the first place, 
a book of such serious import demands 
more detailed references to the many 
authorities that are quoted. We find 
generally the name of the author, 
sometimes the name of the book—rarely, 
if ever, volume, chapter, or leaf. A 
lecturer cannot be continually giving the 
authority for every word he speaks, but 
we should have expected a rather more 
generous recognition of the work of other 
labourers in the same field. Dr. de Groot, 
as we have said, is not so much as named. 
Chavannes is mentioned twice: an 
authority first on divination (p. 25), and 
then, in the vaguest possible way (p. 120), 
as the authority for the interesting passages 
on T‘ai shan and the sacrifices to heaven 
and earth and to the god of the soil. 
Vissiére, the great expert on Moslems in 
China, is mentioned with equal vagueness 
on p. 224 in the note which reads, 
“See ‘Recherches sur les Musulmans 
Chinois ’ by Prof. A. Vissiére.”” He was a 
large contributor to, but not the author 
of, the book here named. Further, Pelliot, 
who with Chavannes has published 
amazingly learned and able versions and 
annotations of all the known passages in 
Chinese which relate to the Manicheans, 
is only named (though his work has evi- 
dently been used) in the mistaken state- 
ment (p. 190) that the now famous Chinese 
Manichean treatise ‘“‘ was brought by 
Prof. Pelliot from the Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang.” As 
a fact, the document to which Prof. 
Giles refers was one of the very few works 
of the greatest value which Prof. Pelliot 
missed in his rapid search through the 
thousands of ancient manuscripts at Tun- 
huang in 1908, and was found among his 
leavings which were transported (at the 


as 


instance, we believe, of Vissiére) to 
Peking. Finally, one who has read as 


much as Prof. Giles must have done of 
the Chinese annals ought not to have 
allowed himself to repeat, however guar- 
dedly, the statement (p. 247) that the great 
Jesuit Ricci is “said to be the only 
foreigner whose name has ever been men- 
tioned in the dynastic annals.” 

Such slips and inaccuracies—and those 
which we have noticed are mostly in the 
passages which concern the rivals—show 
that Prof. Giles is human, but they will 
not seriously detract from the value of a 
book which is likely long to remain the 
most readable and interesting authority 
for the general reader on the intricate 
subject of the Religion of the Chinese. 
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VHE profits of this volume are, we learn, 
to be devoted to the ‘* Giuvre des Mutilés 
de la Guerre,” and we trust that they 
will form a large and useful contribution 
towards the excellent fund selected by 
the author. We note with sincere pleasure 
that the copy before us bears the legend, 
““Imprimé pour The Atheneum.” The 
compliment is welcome to us in these days 
of stress and trial. It is the more wel- 
come when we reflect that Anatole France 
himself has, in the hour of his country’s 
danger, cast aside all that meant amuse- 
ment and recreation—all the life of 
thought and criticism that he has made 
his own. Unable to bear the rifle, he 
fights with his pen, and never better or 
more sympathetically than in the present 
volume. 

‘Sur la Voie Glorieuse’ may best be 
called a collection of actualities—with 
one exception. ‘ Pour la Noél, 1914,’ is 
a species of résumé of the spirit and 
courage of France as shown in more than 
one heroic and touching incident. ‘ Pour 
la Nouvelle Année’ is a prayer and a 
confident encouragement for the future. 
The same sentiments are embodied—and 
what other sentiments can any one hold 
who is on the side of the Allies 
to-day ?—in three letters, to The Clarion 
in London, to the Novosti, a Russian 
paper published in Paris, and to Mr. 
Walling of New York; in ‘La Petite 
Ville de France’; and in the reply—the 
emotion and affection of which speak for 
themselves even in a few lines—to the 
Rigolboche, a paper written and printed 
in the very trenches. Of this literature 
of the Argonne, Anatole France writes :-— 


“Tl respire une gaieté héroique. La 
gaieté sied au courage. Votre allégresse 
présage le triomphe. Si je ne lavais déja 
eue, le Rizoiboche m’aurait donné la certitude 
de la victoire. Vous étes des héros et des 
héros charmanis. Vous n’avez pas lair 
de vous en douter, et c’est le trait le plus 
exquis de votre caractére. Je suis sir que 
les louanges que je vous donne vous dé- 
plairont. Pardonnez-les-moi, elles sont 
sincéres.”’ 

The dialogue between Xerxes and 
Demaratus offers a contrast to the poign- 
ancy of actualities, and an echo of that 
quiet, clear wit which immortalized ‘ Sur 
la Pierre Blanche’ and similar work ; 
but if the inspiration comes from Hero- 
dotus, the moral of the piece is for to-day. 
Xerxes as the German in spirit, Demara- 
tus as the Frenchman, reveal the truth 
that tyranny, however potent, can never 
beat down the spirit of liberty, however 
weak. 

Anatole France dedicates his book, in a 
style worthy of the occasion, to King 
Albert of Belgium :— 


“Tl ne suffit pas & son grand cceur de 
commander ses armées: pour partager les 
fatigues et les dangers de ses soldats, il se 
fit simple soldat. 

* Roi, les républicains saluent en vous un 
héros et un juste.” 


(Caleutta, Thacker & Spink, 10s. 6d.) 


THE appearance of a comprehensive mono- 
graph on the Oraons, a primitive tribe 
occupying the highlands of Chota Nagpur 
to the south of the Ganges valley, will be 
welcomed because up to the present our 
knowledge of this interesting people has 
been imperfect. Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Roy, already known as the author of a 
useful account of the Mundas, has the 
advantage of fifteen years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the tribe, including three 
years spent in special inquiries into their 
customs and tribal organization. To these 
subjects the present volume is devoted, 
and the author hopes to be able to supple- 
ment it by an account of their religious 
and magico-religious system, domestic 
rites and usages, language and folk-lore. 

To Hindus the tribe is known as Oraon, 
but in their own language they call them- 
selves Karukh, both terms probably 
derived from Dravidian roots meaning 
““men.” The author wastes some space in 
a discussion whether they do or do not 
represent the Vanara, or monkey army, 
which aided Rama in his search for Sita. 
The poet of the ‘Ramayana’ probably 
referred to some non-Aryan people, but 
his heroes live in the world of fairy, and 
there is little evidence to connect the 
troops led by Hanuman with any special 
tribe. An examination of the language 
of the Oraons points to a connexion 
with Southern India and particularly 
with Canarese, and there seems good 
reason to believe that these immigrants 
from the south settled first in the Shahabad 
District of Behar, and thence, probably 
in at least two groups, were driven back 
into the hill fastness which they now 
occupy. The evidence of local place- 
names, and the fact that the Araons retain 
Mundas as village priests because they 
are able to conciliate the local gods, show 
that they found the Mundas in oc¢upation 
of the land. Risley on the basis of anthro- 
pometry concluded that there was no 
essential difference in physical type between 
Oraons and Mundas. But he seems to 
have been mistaken, and the author 
asserts that he has little difficulty in 
discriminating between the two tribes. 
Chota Nagpur was probably the meeting- 
ground of the Dravidian and Mon-Khmer 
stocks, and both races have become to a 
large extent assimilated by contact meta- 
morphosis. 


In this secluded region the Oraons, if 
they had been permitted to develope their 
tribal institutions, might have  estab- 
lished a polity based upon the village 
system. But in 1585 they became 
tributaries of the Mogul Emperors of 
Delhi, and, when they were unable to pay 
the revenue imposed upon them, they 
came under the rule of a pseudo-Rajput 
clan from the plains, the Nagbansis, who 
soon reduced them to a state of servitude, 
and annexed their best lands as grants 





/ to mercenaries quartered upon them, the 





1765 their condition was miserable enough, 
but, as in the case of their better-know, 
neighbours the Santals, their ruin was 
completed by the inroad of moneylenders 
from the plains, who throve under the 
protection of British Courts and of 
code of regulations quite unsuited to a 
people just emerging from a state oj 
semi-savagery. The author thus sums up 
the condition of the Oraon at the present 
time :— 

“* Tll-housed, ill-clad, and underfed, gene- 
rally over-taxed by the landlord, frequently 
oppressed by the moneylender, and occa- 
sionally duped by the labour-recruiter or 
fleeced by the law-tout, the Oraon of Chota 
Nagpur has indeed had an exceptionally 
hard lot in life.” 


But there is a better future in store 
for him. He is now ruled by officers who 
understand him ; Christianity and educe- 
tion are rapidly spreading, and the Legis 
lative Council of Bengal has _ recently 
passed a revised Land Act which will 
relieve him of some of his most serious 
grievances. 

Among the points of interest discussed 
in this monograph we have for the first 
time a complete account of that curious 
institution, the ‘“‘ Bachelors’ Hall,’’ found 
among some tribes of India like the 
Juangs of Bengal, the Abors, and other 
races in Assam, and occurring in a sporadic 
form in Indonesia, New Guinea, and 
Melanesia. The procedure of initiation 
is a jealously guarded secret, but the author 
has obtained full information. The in- 
stitution is based upon a well-organized 
system of magic, the intention being to 
train the youths of the tribe so that 
fertility may be assured. It is, again, 
closely associated with the annual tribal 
hunts which Sir J. Frazer explained as a 
form of fertility magic. 

But perhaps the most interesting dis- 
covery is the existence of what Dr. W. H. 
R. Rivers calls “ the clan ”’ or classificatory 
system, and the author has produced— 
we believe for the first time in the history 
of an Indian tribe—evidence of a 
system of marriage or union between 
persons related to each other as grand- 
parent or grand-uncle and grandchild, 
grand-nephew, or grand-niece. This 
practice Dr. Rivers described in the island 
of Pentecost, and Mr. Howitt among the 
Australian Dieri. 

The importance of these facts in relation 
to the supposed south-easterly migrations 
of the Dravidians, and to the controversy 
now in progress between the new school 
of ethnologists who believe that all culture 
springs from a single centre, and the old- 
fashioned upholders of the independent 
evolution of institutions, is obvious. 

Enough has been said to show the value 
of Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy’s investigation. 
It is to be regretted that the book has 
not been published in a more attractive 
form, and that his valuable series of 
photographs has not been reproduced 
with greater success. 
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LIBRARY PROVISION AND POLICY. 


HavING given in the United Kingdom 
sums amounting in the aggregate to 
1,770,0001. for the erection of public library 
buildings, and about 500,000/. for assist- 
ance in the acquisition of organs by 
churches of all denominations, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie in 1912 determined to vest a 
capital sum of ten million dollars, roughly 
two million pounds, in a body of trustees, 
who would continue the grants 

“so far as they should find that advisable, 
but who were at the same time authorised 
to consider in what other directions the well- 
being of the masses of the people of the 
United Kingdom could best be furthered by 
the funds which he had determined to place 
at their disposal.” 

A trust deed was accordingly drawn up 
and executed by Mr. Carnegie. A copy is 
appended to the Trustees’ Report. It is 
important to observe that Mr. Carnegie 
has given wide powers to the Trustees in 
the administration of the funds ‘“ from 
age toage... .remembering that new needs 
are constantly arising as the masses 
advance.” 

The income from the invested fund is 
about 100,000/. per year. The Trustees 
are proceeding cautiously. For the 
present it is not thought necessary to go 
on making further grants for organs. 
With regard to libraries, the preamble of 
the deed expresses Mr. Carnegie’s belief 
that “‘ libraries are entitled to a first place 
as instruments for the elevation of the 
masses of the people.”’ The Executive 
Committee of the ‘lrustees express their 
concurrence in this view, “‘ if libraries are 
understood to connote living collections 
of wholesome books suitable to the ages 
and requirements of their readers.’ Be- 
fore settling upon future lines of action, 
the Trustees wisely resolved to make 
inquiries into the general results of what 
had already been done by Mr. Carnegie, 
and they were fortunate in securing for 
the inquiry with regard to libraries the 
assistance of Prof. Adams, Gladstone 
Professor of Political Theory and Institu- 
tions, Oxford, whose report on ‘ Library 
Provision and Policy’ (omitting a few 
specific recommendations reserved for 
consideration) has been printed and circu- 
lated. 

This valuable document may be the 
starting-point for a series of improvements. 
It summarizes the present position of the 
library movement in the United Kingdom, 
and gives tables full of information. 

The general conclusions drawn are: 

I. “ There is still wide scope for develop- 
ment in the system of town libraries.” 

If. “The question of the small town 
and country districts and of the large popu- 
letion which is scattered through them 
deserves first consideration; the object 
should be to prepare the way for the gradual 
but certain extension of a@ national rural 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. First 
Annual Report for the Period ending 
December 31, 1914. 

A Report on Library Provision and Policy, 
by Prof. W. G. S. Adams, to the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. (Edinburgh, 
Neill & Co.) 








library scheme of county rate-supported 
libraries.” 

Il]. ‘‘ The assistance of libraries of 
specialised character [is required to meet} the 
need which is being found for books by study 
circles connected with the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, the Adult Schools, and 
other groups of organised students.... 
Another instance of the need of special 
library assistance concerns the provision of 
literature for the blind”’ ; 
and mention is made of a circulating 
library of medical literature, especially for 
doctors in country districts and the poorer 
districts of towns, on the lines of the 
Surgeon-General’s Library at Washington. 

IV. “ Better provision should be made 
for the higher training of librarians.” 

These conclusions will command general 
assent, but before dealing with them the 
Trustees have the more important duty of 
settling on broad lines the goal at which 
they aim, and the best ways to attain it. 
There is just the danger that by dealing 
with details too soon they may defeat 
their own ends. A practical knowledge of 
the library movement, its rise, progress, 
and working, what it has achieved, where 
it has failed, what with good guidance 
may be done to improve it, is necessary 
before a sound policy of development can 
be formulated. As Prof. Adams points 
out, this now becomes possible for the first 
time. There has hitherto been no autho- 
rity with power to arrive at general 
conclusions as to library policy and to 
carry out its decisions. 

The Carnegie Trustees may do this and 
give greater strength to the library move- 
ment. The suggestions of Prof. Adams 
with regard to a Library Advisory Com- 
mittee deserve the close attention of the 
Trustees. As he says, 

‘“*The more closely the library movement 
is studied, the more clearly does one see the 
complexity of the issues, and the care which 
is needed if the highest values are to be 
realised.” 








The Gospel according to St. Matthew. The 
Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Indices by Alan Hugh M‘Neile. 
(Macmillan & Co., 15s.) 

In the Introduction Dr. M‘Neile reveals 

his opinion that the Second Gospel, 

almost in its present form, was used by the 
compilers of the First and Third Gospels, 
that these compilers had different recen- 
sion of Q, and that Matthew obtained 

material from other sources, e.g., 

“part of the Sermon on the Mount, and 

many sayings peculiar to his work, the 

Genealogy and the Birth narratives, some 

narratives about St. Peter and about Pilate ; 

also a Greek writing, translated from an 

Aramaic original, containing passages from 

the Old Testament (testimonia), probably 

with brief explanations of their fulfilment 
in Christ’s life, drawn from a Hebrew text 
not identical with the Masoretic.” 

The purpose of Matthew in writing his 

Gospel is represented as being to set forth 

Jesus as the Messiah, and the special 

impression which he embodies is that of 

royalty. Arguments are given in favour 
of a date not earlier than 80 A.pD., and it is 





declared that the facts do not require one 
later than 100. It is explicitly stated that, 
whoever the author was, he was certainly 
not Matthew the Apostle. Of the author 
it is said that “ his archeological bent of 
mind made him collect freely from all 
quarters with very little critical sifting.” 
In spite of the method of the author, his 
narratives of miracles are not rejected, 
though the admission is made that the 
possibility of legend cannot be denied, 
and that a saying of Jesus or an “ ordin- 
ary”’ event may have been transformed 
into a miracle in the course of tradition. 
It is not denied that in the narrative 
of the Virgin Birth there may be an 
imaginative element. In an interesting 
note Dr. M'Neile argues that for the 
record of the fact itself there is no 
adequate explanation exceptits occurrence 
in history, and he holds that it can 
be traced to no earlier literary origin. 
The note contains a statement which 
hardly attains to the dignity of an argu- 
ment. ‘The belief in the Virgin Birth is 
said to be congruous with the whole body 
of Christian belief, with the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, the Sacraments ; and this 
congruity, it is alleged, turns the scale for 
those who will not assert that miracles do 
not happen, much less that a miracle, 
avowedly unique, did not happen, but 
whom the literary evidence leaves in 
suspense. But, it may be asked, does the 
denial of the Virgin Birth injure in any 
way the body of Christian belief ? Is the 
doctrine of the Incarnation or the Atone- 
ment essentially related to the Virgin 
Birth as a fact in history ? 

Dr. M‘Neile, in speaking of the miracles 
of Jesus, repeats the argument which is 
now serving as an instrument in the 
hands of the apologists of miracle. The 
miracles of healing are to be accepted 
as due to the powers of a wonderful 
personality; and, as we are ignorant 
of the limits of the power of person- 
ality, we may suppose that the feeding 
of the multitude and the raising of the 
dead may possibly be due to a won- 
derful personality. The thousand and 
one miracles of the saints may be due to 
powers of which we as yet know nothing, 
since we cannot determine the limits of 
personality ; and we have no title to 
affirm that, however absurd some of them 
appear to us, they did not happen. 

Where is criticism to begin, and where 
is it to end? It apparently is to have 
very definite limits. ‘‘ The total impres- 
sion,” we are told, ‘‘ which the life and 
person of Jesus produced was one in which 
records of miracles were entirely in place ”’ ; 
and after this statement comes the dog- 
matic assertion that ‘‘ the total impression 
could not have been produced without 
them.” 

The purpose of Dr. M‘Neile is not 
to discuss in full the problems of the 
Gospel texts or to supply treatises on 
theology. It is to explain by notes the 
Gospel of Matthew, and the notes, which 
are many, are scholarly and exhaustive. 
Books of this kind are needed, as scholar- 
ship advances, and to Dr. M‘Neile’s work 
the highest praise may be given. 
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FICTION. 


La Veillée des Armes: Le Départ, Aoit, 
1914. Par Marcelle Tinayre. (Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy, 3 fr. 50.) 

Amone the old stories impressed upon 
our youth there is a familiar one which 
during these last months we have called 
to mind. It is that about Phrynichus, 
the Athenian dramatist who made a 
play on the capture of Miletus by the 
Persians—the quite recent capture of a 
city that was a friend of Athens. At the 
representation of it, Herodotus says, 
the whole theatre burst into tears; the 
poet was fined a thousand drachms, and 
the play was forbidden ever to be acted 
again. The tears of the audience have, 
we know, been explained on the principle 
of La Rochefoucauld’s saying: “* La pitié, 
c’est une habile prévoyance des malheurs 
ot nous pouvons tomber ” ; and the action 
of the authorities may be thought to bear 
some comparison with the reticences of 
our own Government, which considers 
itself bound to be vigilant on behalf of 
the nation’s nerves. 

We believe, however, that there was 
something better in it than all that; not 
only a real awe and sympathy painful 
beyond bearing, but also, in the fine and 
prohibition, an instinctive revolt, on the 
part of a people endowed with a genuine 
gift for art, from what was, at bottom, 
a form of vulgarity, a trespass of art beyond 
its proper sphere. Plainly, we Western 
Europeans, whose fiction-writers, whose 
poets even, have already begun to exploit 
the present war as mere material, are less 
sensitive than the ancient Athenians; 
and, as we close the volume before us, 
we cannot help a regret that this is so, 
and some misgiving as to what is implied 
in that comparative deficiency. Yet one 
distinction has to be drawn between 
Marcelle Tinayre’s work and that of 
Phrynichus: it is the agony of her own 
country that she has thus ventured to 
depict even while it is yet in progress, not 
that of a friendly country, and for this may 
perhaps be pleaded something of the right 
one has to do what one will with one’s 
own. 

If the book were not to be read, as it 
were, against so terrible a background, 
and if the very power to invent and set 
out scenes made up of the details of actual, 
dreadful sorrow so recently witnessed, did 
not arouse rather our astonishment than 
our sympathy, we should have little but 
praise for it. It is a story of the three 
days from July 3lst to August 2nd of last 
year in Paris as they were spent by a young 
married couple and the neighbours and 
acquaintances surrounding them, and it 
ends, of course, with the parting between 
them, when the husband goes to the front. 
The personages of the story, and particu- 
larly those two, are charmingly drawn, 
with a grace, restraint and clearness, a 
delicate intuition, and, so to put it, a 
calm purity of outline, which excel anything 
of the kind we have admired in the author’s 
other works. Throughout, the general 
characteristic of the composition is best 
described by the old-fashioned word 
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‘* elegance,” but elegance understood in 
its finest as well as its most amiable sense. 
There cannot be elegance without a certain 
measure of strength, and that requisite 
degree of strength is here. With it there 
is also a great deal of refined cleverness 
in the choice of attractive yet subdued 
accessory details, and in the devising of 
groups and contrasts in the characters. 
The author’s hand, far from having lost 
its cunning under the stress of pain, 
seems to work at once with greater freedom 
and greater exactness than before. 

But if our readers gather that, not- 
withstanding this, the total effect of the 
book is a little sorry and trivial, we 
cannot gainsay that. It is, we think, the 
nemesis of trespass, of impiety. Perhaps 
an Athenian would have bidden Marcelle 
Tinayre beware of the Eumenides. 


Tales from Five Chimneys. By Marma- 
duke Pickthall. (Mills & Boon, 6s.) 


WE are delighted to find Mr. Pickthall 
back again among his Syrians. It was 
the adventures of ‘Said the Fisherman’ 
in Syria that won him the fame of 
having written an Oriental classic, and 
it is in Syria that he is most at home. He 
has divagated among Egyptians and 
Turks, and knows them well; but his 
heart is always with the man of Syria, 
Muslim or Druze, or even Orthodox, but 
especially Muslim. The extraordinary in- 
sight into the Eastern mind which appeared 
in ‘Said’ is seen again in the tale of 
‘The Just Steward.’ It is not merely 
that the manners and talk are lifelike 
—the conversations are pure Arabic, if the 
adjective be appropriate to the modern 
Syrian and Egyptian dialects; but Mr. 
Pickthall long ago arrived at the stage 
of thinking in Arabic. The result is that 
all that his characters do and say is natural 
and inevitable. The most powerful, how- 
ever, of the five stories of which the scene 
is laid in Syria deals not with Muslims, 
but an Orthodox monk, and ‘ Father 
Saba’ rises to the height of tragedy. 
Ma sha'liah ! It is a great story. ‘ Count 
Abdullah’ shows a characteristic “* Young 
Turkish,’’ though elderly, scoundrel, but 
we cannot imagine any English girl 
behaving so idiotically as Dorothy Lee. 
In most of these tales, especially ‘ Jenab 
ul Emir,’ the Turkish governor is perhaps 
overdrawn. He is sometimes a_ brute 
such as Mr. Pickthall describes, but he is 
usually a better ruler than Muslims of other 
races. 

The author’s contempt for the Egyptians 
comes ovt in the next four tales, the 
best of which, ‘His Honour’s Pleasure : 
a Study in Pure Nerves,’ though it 
introduces the fear of ‘‘ the great Kramer,” 
seems to refer to less settled times. How- 
ever improbable, it is great fun, and so is 
‘The Cook and the Soldier,’ a vivid 
sketch, in which the author once more 
harps upon the alleged cowardice of the 
Egyptians. In ‘ Hashish’ he is content 
to depict the intoxication without develop- 
ing Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s theory 
of the psychical effects of the drug, as 
noted by Dr. “ John Silence.” 





We are not sure that we approve of a 
piebald book any more than a piebald 
pony. In the second half of his tales 
Mr. Pickthall abruptly changes the key 
from East to West, with a scarcely tech- 
nieal modulation in ‘ Virgin and Martyr,’ 
where the scene is Egyptian, but the people 
European. The change is not for the 
better, though the eight Western tales 
are all clever. Rustic Suffolk is ex- 
hibited in ‘The Dog of Discord.’ The 
most amusing and characteristic is ‘The 
Poultry - Yard.’ The reviewer knows 
that pension in the Jura well; but in his 
time it was not known by the name of 
Courvoisier, and ‘* Mademoiselle” was not 
then Elise, but Adéle, though none the less 
a potent and formidable force. 


Salute to Adventurers. 

(Nelson & Sons, 6s.) 
RoMANTIC energy is not wanting to give 
Mr. Buchan’s tale of adventures in Virginia 
in the eighteenth century the charm which 
warms the blocd of the average reader. 
Told in the first person, it creates at the 
start a strong feeling that the young Scotch 
merchant whose ends Coincidence shapes 
with somewhat obtrusive artifice will 
succeed in escaping the perils which 
threaten a fervent and combative lover. 
The peril chiefly comes with Indians and 
the fearfully uncouth fanatic known as 
Muckle John Gib. The heroine is one 
of those wild and wilful favourites of 
romance who allure by their seeming 
unsuitability for domestic married life. 

Though Mr. Buchan’s plot is of the 
sort which might proceed from the brain 
of an ingenious carpenter, his story con- 
tains good dialogue and stirring scenes. 
He takes care to limit his hero’s powers of 
showing off, and puts him into humiliating 
positions as if he would thereby earn the 
belief which the later developments of his 
tale do not quite deserve. He gives us 
some good duelling, a fine instance of 
magnanimity between rivals, and effective 
illustrations of Indian cleverness and 
malice. He also makes a_ creditable 
attempt to interest readers of fiction in 
the injustice of the commercial relations 
between England and Virginia in the 
reign of William III. 


By John Buchan. 





Betty Wayside. By Louis Stone. 

& Stoughton, 6s.) 

TuHIs novel has an atmosphere of music 
and dancing of the professional order, and 
callow love-affairs among boys and girls. 
The scene is Sydney, and the heroine is 
the daughter of a famous repairer of 
violins. She, like the other young people 
of the story, seems to lack adult feminine 
guidance, while the males concerned are 
too freakish or selfish to pay much atten- 
tion to their dependents. The hero, a 
moonstruck young composer, has the 
eccentricities of the artistic temperament 
well developed, but he is effectually 
mothered by a domestic servant. 

The story is apt in description, but 
somewhat overdone, perhaps, with oddities. 
Still, we must not forget the larger freedom 
and naturalness of Australian life as 
compared with our own. 


(Hodder 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In his preface to The Political Economy 
of War (Dent, 5s. net) Mr. F. W. Hirst 
tells us that his work is an attempt to fill 
the gap due to the absence of any 
“formal treatise on the Political Economy 
of War.” More than perhaps any other 
writer, he has striven, during the last 
fourteen or fifteen years, to expose the 
economic and political fallacies underlying 
popular and journalistic Chauvinism. The 
first part of his book, indeed, reads like a 
summary of recent works on war in general 
published before the great conflict began. 
The war has, however, confounded the 
theorists in economics as in warfare. The 
immediate collapse of credit predicted has 
not taken place. The conventional opinions 
on “ the trade in armaments,” so far as we 
can judge, will not survive the period of 
hostilities. The cost of the effective arma- 
ments accumulated by the belligerent Powers 
before the war cannot be more than a small 
proportion of the total expenditure upon 
the armaments now being used or manu- 
factured. The quantity of these is fixed 
by present requirements and capacity, not 
by the previous “trade in armaments.” 
Armaments bought in time of peace are 
generally paid for out of revenue ; those 
bought in time of war are generally paid for 
out of loans. 

Part II., which deals with War Debts, 
examines the financial conditions of all the 
belligerent Powers. Like most other writers 
on the subject, Mr. Hirst anticipates the 
collapse of Germany’s credit system. Another 
anticipation of great interest is the abandon- 
ment cf Continental conscription after the 
war on account of its inefficiency and 
costliness. The gravity of the subject, and 
the devastation produced by the war—the 
efiects of which will be felt for many years— 
make the author write in a _ pardonably 
pessimistic tove. The book is rich alike in 
facts and suggestions, and should not be 
overlooked. 


THE current number of that scholarly and 
important review of European historical 
learning, Revue Historique (Mai-Juin, 1915), 
contains more than one article of interest 
to English students. In the first place 
we should mention Madame Bémont’s 
powerful translation of Ernest Lissauer’s 
notorious ‘ Hassgesang gegen England.’ The 
original is reproduced here in front of the 
translation, and it is preceded by an ex- 
planatory note and also furnished with critical 
foot-notes. The previous translation of the 
‘Hassgesang’ into French by M. Emile 
Hovelaque is referred to here. This new 
rendering appears to us to deserve the 
attention of students of the European 
literature of the war. 

_ Two learned articles which are contained 
in this number have a more academic interest, 
but the account of the migrations of the 
Saxons in Gaul and Great Britain in the 
third and fourth centuries perhaps concerns 
us more intimately than the first instalment 
of an article by M. Kozlowski on Kosciuszko 
and the Polish legions in France at the close 
of the eighteenth century. The latter 
contains new matter gleaned from several 
archives. The veteran historical scholar, 
Gabriel Monod, who founded the Revue 
Historique in 1876, left a large mass of 
material for the study of various historical 
problems, in the shape of lectures delivered 
im the Collége de France. These are to be 
published shortly, and a specimen essay is 
given here, dealing with the position of Paris 
m the Middle Ages. It is satisfactory to find 
that even during the war historical studies 
are not neglected by our brave ally, and it 





is to be hoped that petty economies will not 
be effected in this direction by our own 
Government. There are, however, already 
unmistakable signs of such an inclination. 


Miss DorotHea Stuart and Miss Mary 
Exus, author and illustrator respectively of 
Lyrics of Old London (Allen & Unwin, 5s. net), 
have an evident enthusiasm for their subject, 
especially in its historical associations. The 
lyrics, indeed, are by no means wedded to 
locality in every case. ‘Such a King 
Harry’ is in praise of Henry V.; ‘ The 
Gallant Primerose ’ celebrates the voyage of 
Anthony Jenkinson to Muscovy; and 
‘Domine dirige nos’ brings out the analogy 
of past to present warfare. 

This method of treating the subject will 
disarm critics who might otherwise complain 
that this or that favourite monument or 
relic finds no place ; for example, the Tower, 
St. Paul’s (old and new), the Roman roads 
so far as their traces remain, or the stone 
whence they ran to the four corners of 
England. 

The authors deal with such picturesque 
items and incidents as ‘Ma Souverayne ’— 
on a fifteenth-century gold ring found under 
the clay of a London street—and ‘ My Lord 
Chancellor at Chelsea ’—an episode taken 
from ‘The Mirror of Virtue in Worldly 
Greatness.’ The best of the lyrics are, 
perhaps, ‘ The Psalter of Prior Rahere’ and 
“A Monk of Westminster’; but there are 
many excellent lines elsewhere, showing a 
genuine sense of poetry: “with feignéd 
valour in his heavy eyes”’ is distinctly apt 
for the “‘ mummer strutting on the planks.” 

All of the six coloured illustrations are 
adequate ; we prefer those of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church and St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The 
Clock Tower in ‘ Westminster at Sunset’ is 
perhaps unnecessarily blurred, though the 
general effect of colour and composition is 
good. The picture of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross does less than justice to the one 
Trafalgar Square lion depicted, and to 
Charles himself for that matter. 

As a whole, the book is decidedly attrac- 
tive and does credit to its publishers and 
printers. 


WE welcome the second volume of the 
Cambridge University Press Picture Book of 
English History (3s. 6d. net). Like its pre- 
decessor, it goes far to fulfil the object of 
the compiler, namely, the provision of an 
engaging and useful stimulus to the teaching 
of history. 

The present volume is, in many ways, 
easier for learners, we should suppose, than 
the first, by virtue of its period, 1485-1688 ; 
it enters the epoch of caricature, and 
involves less study of medals, manuscripts, 
and other graphic representations that 
would appeal only to a certain percentage 
of young learners. There is more “ picture,” 
vivid, realistic, and cften amusing. Also 
Mr. 8S. C. Roberts, the compiler, has had and 
taken the opportunity of including more than 
one masterpiece of painting, such as the 
portraits of Henry VIII., Charles L., 
James II., and Lord Shaftesbury. 

We shall look forward to the completion 
of the series, which should be a valuable 
possession for the family as well as the 
school. 


Ye Anciente Kirke of Eriskyne: a Short 
History of the Parish Church of Erskine 
in Renfrewshire, by D. Melville Stewart 
(Paisley, Alex. Gardner, 2s. 6d. net), is 
composed of lectures delivered by the Erskine 
parish minister on the centenary of the 
erection of the present church. They are 
written, therefore, in popular fashion, but 
are the result of some research amongst 
ecclesiastical documents. Perhaps the chief 





merit of this history is its lucid story of how 
an ancient church in Renfrewshire was 
erected and confirmed to a patron, of its 
traditions slowly gathered through the 
years, and of its unconscious inspiration. 
Technical ecclesiastical words are discarded, 
and one learns how the Church of Scotland 
played its part in rural parishes such as 
Erskine, and how it endured the days of 
trial when Covenanters were loved or feared, 
or the days of moderatism when romance 
had gone, or the days of evangelicalism when 
men’s hearts were stirred. The concluding 
chapters deal with matters of local interest. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—@o— 
THEOLOGY. 


Browne (G. R.), NATIONAL SERVICE, 6d. net. 
Skeffington 
‘an A “‘plain sermon” on St. Luke xxii. 36 and 
Leonard (George Hare), THEY ALSO SERVE, 8d. net. 
Student Christian Movement 
A series of addresses intended for those who 

have to stay at home in time of war. 

Portions of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
Malay Language, 1 /6 S.P.C.K. 


A new issue of the Foreign Translation 
Committee. 
POETRY. 


Arnold (Sir Edwin), InpIAN PoEMs AND INDIAN 
Ipytis, 7/6 net. Kegan Paul 
This volume contains ‘The Indian Song of 
Songs,’ two books from the ‘ Mahdbhfarata,’ 
‘ Proverbial Wisdom,’ from the ‘ Shlokas’ of the 
‘ Hitopadésa,’ and other Oriental Verse, originally 
published under the title ‘ Indian Poetry.’ 
Dodge (Walter Phelps), Tae Purp e Iris, 1 /{net. 
Long 
A booklet of fourteen short poems, some 
old, some new. 
Soldier Son (A) Dryden Publishing Co. 
A booklet of verses expressing a father’s 
pride in a son who has enlisted. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Driscoll (Rev. John T.), PRAGMATISM AND THE 
PROBLEM OF THE IDEA, 6 / net. Longmans 
The writer’s endeavour is to show that 
Pragmatism “rests upon an erroneous philoso- 
phical basis.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Russell Sage Foundation Library: Bulletin No. 11, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS. 
130, East Twenty-Second Street, New York 
It contains a selected bibliography of the 
official publications of American foundations for 
social welfare. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Hackwood (Frederick William), OLpBURY AND 
RounD ABOUT IN THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
CORNER OF THE BLACK CountRy, 10/6 net. 
Wolverhampton, Whitehead 
A local history of an ancient town, originally 
included in the parish of Halesowen. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


English Association: Pamphlet No. 32, ON Con- 
CENTRATION AND SUGGESTION IN POETRY, by 
Sir Sidney Colvin, 1/ 

The Presidential Address delivered before the 

English Association last May. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Donald-Smith (Helen), WAR DIsTRESS AND WAR 
HE Lp, 6d. net. Murray 
A little catalogue of the chief societies for 
relieving present distress, showing their scope and 
objects, and giving their addresses. 
Johnson (James W.), THE GOSPEL OF WAR. 
New York, Lumitone Co. 
The writer’s purpose is to show the meaning 
underlying the war and to indicate a way to 
permanent peace. 
Price (Crawfurd), THe INTERVENTION OF BULGARIA, 
3d. dhams 
In this pamphlet the author endeavours “ to 
remove some popular misconceptions concerning 
the Macedonian Slavs, and to demonstrate the 
reasons why we should not be justified in re- 
questing Serbia to cede territory west of the 
Vardar valley.” 
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AEDES 
PHILOLOGY Classical Review, Auaust, 1/ net. Murray | Modern Language Teaching, Juty, 6d. Black 
F Includes the third article by Prof. Foster Includes a second paper on ‘The Spoken 
Foulkes (H. D.), ANGASS MANUAL, 7 /6 net. Watson on ‘ Clenard as an Educational Pioneer’; | English of the Early Eighteenth Century,’ by 


Kegan Paul 
Includes a Grammar and vocabulary. 


Kitching (Ven. Archdeacon A. L.), A HANDBOOK 
OF THE ATESO LANGUAGE, 2 /6 net. S.P.C.K. 
A Grammar of a dialect spoken by a tribe of 

the eastern province of the Uganda Protectorate. 


Noél-Armfield (G.), GENERAL PHONETICS: FOR 

MISSIONARIES AND STUDENTS OF LANGUAGES, 

3 / net. Cambridge, Heffer 

This textbook includes a description of the 

main types of human speech-sounds, and gives 
an account of the chief phonetic phenomena. 


Studies in Philology, Jury, $1 50 cents. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Contains a discussion, with annotations, on 
*‘ The “‘ Act Time” in Elizabethan Theatres,’ by 
Mr. Thornton Shirley Graves. 


EDUCATION. 


English Association, Bulletin No. 26, JuNrE. 
Contains a report of the summer meeting, 
, “renee of committees, a list of new members, 
Cc. 
Girls’ School Year-Book, 1915 (Public Schools), 
3 /6 net. Year-Book Press 
The official book of reference for the Associa- 
tion of Head Mistresses. 


Perse Playbooks, 4 / net. Cambridge, Heffer 
Contains lyrics, play-songs, ballads, and rhymes 

by boys of the Perse School, Cambridge, and an 

essay on Littleman’s poetry and the Play Way. 


Year-Book of the Universities of the Empire, 

1915, 7 /6 net. Herbert Jenkins 

_A summary of the Calendars published by the 
various Universities. 


FICTION. 


De Rendon (E. B.), Scoot ror Lovers, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
A character-study of an unscrupulous man 
of the world. 
Everett-Green (E.), HeERNDALE’s HEtIR, 6 / 
Stanley Paul 
A chronicle of the love-affairs of the adopted 
daughter of a wealthy squire. 
Gould (Nat), Never In Dovsrt, 6 / Long 
A sporting love romance. 
Magnay (Sir William), THe CLoaAk oF DARKNEsS, 
6 Ward & Lock 
A detective tale concerning a strange murder. 
McGrigor (Montie), Cross-TIDEs, 6 / Long 
A romance of ultra-Bohemian life in New 
England. 
Nepean (Eleanor), SEA AND Sworp, 6/ 
Digby & Long 
_ A tale of the Spanish Inquisition during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


sr Yee (Mrs. C. E.), A MILLION FoR A Sout, 


n; 
The story of the child of an Irish patsios 
who inherits her father’s love of drink, and the 
manner of her regeneration. 
White (Fred M.), PAUL QUENTIN, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
The record of adventures encountered by the 
hero in his quest for a missing Chinese vase. 


JUVENILE. 


St. George’s Magazine for Beys and Girls, Avcusrt. 
ld. Horace Marshall 
_ Includes a short account of Mrs. Gaskell by 
Miss Margaret ‘Boughton ; ‘ All about Chrysalids,’ 
~ | the Rev. Theodore Wood; and the beginning 
of a story about a Kaffir, called ‘The Gratitude 
of Jantje,’ by Miss Millie Garlick. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


American Oxonian, Jury, 1 / 
Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta 

This issue has an article by the editor entitled 
‘Mr. Ransom on the Case for Germany.’ Mr. 
QO. C. Carmichael contributes a ‘ Diary of a Day in 
Belgium.’ 
Antiquary, AvucGust, 6d. Elliot Stock 

his number contains the first part of 
‘Chapters in the History of Glass - Making and 
Painting in England,’ by Mr. E. Wyndham 
Hulme. Other features are ‘ Inis-Mahee of the 
Saints and Scholars,’ by Mr. Francis Joseph 
Bigger; and ‘ University College, Oxford, and 
Dr. Radcliffe,’ by Mr. Harry Paintin. 


Ararat, Juty, 6d. 
Armenian United Association of London 
Features of this month’s issue are ‘ Russia 
and Armenia,’ and an article on Viscount Bryce. 





‘ An Attack on the Hellespont in 84 B.c.,’ by Dr. 
W. Warde Fowler ; and a ‘ Note on Catullus, 84,’ 
by Mr. A. J. Bell. This is the poem which intro- 
duces an Arrius misplacing his ‘‘h’s,’”’ and the 
linguistic questions involved are discussed. The 
reviews of books include notices of Prof. Burnet’s 
‘ Greek Philosophy,’ the Teubner text of Seneca’s 
Letters, Mr. Dalton’s translation of the Letters of 
Sidonius, and two recent translations of Tacitus. 


Connoisseur, AuGust, 1 / net. 
35, Maddox Street, W. 
The number opens with an article by the 
editor on ‘ War and British Art.’ Other items 
are ‘ Collecting Antique China and Pottery Dogs,’ 
by Mrs. Kate Villiers Clive; and ‘The Years of 
Mahogany: Part XII. The “ Director ’’ Chippen- 
dale (continued), being ‘‘ The Gothick Taste,” ’ by 
Mr. Haldane Macfall. 


Drawing, AuGust, 3d. 210, Strand, W.C. 

Mr. G. M. Ellwood writes on ‘ Lithography on 
Paper’; Mr. Cyril E. Kelsey on ‘ How to Make 
Jewelry’; and Mr. Malcolm Merrivale on ‘ The 
Artist and the Cynic.’ 


Geographical Journal, AuGust, 2 / 
Royal Geographical Society 
The articles in this number are ‘ Expedition 
to the Karakoram and Central Asia, 1913-14,’ by 
Cav. Dr. Filippo de Filippi; ‘ Pseudo-Glacial 
Features in Dalmatia,’ by Prof. J. W. Gregory ; 
= ‘The Macclesfield District,’ by Mr. B. W. 

aker. 


Harper’s, Auaust, 1 / 

Contains ‘ Recent Experiments with Homing 
Birds,’ by Mr. J. B. Watson, and ‘The Colleges 
and Mediocrity,’ by Mr. H. S. Canby. 


Highway, Aucust, ld. 
Workers’ Educational Association 
This month’s issue contains articles on 
* Greece : a Nation with a Past and a Future,’ and 
‘Elementary Education in Lancashire and 
Cheshire.’ 
Hindustan Review, Jury, 10 / per ann. 
Allahabad, L. M. Ghosh 
Some of the items are ‘ The Race Problem in 
Austria,’ by Mr. E. Pernerstorfer ; ‘ Hindustani 
Architecture, Past and Present,’ by the late H. G. 
Keene; and ‘The Status and Condition of 
Indians Abroad,’ by Mr. C. P. Sesha Iyer. 


Indian Emigrant, JuNE, 8 annas. 
Madras, 33, Broadway 
Among the articles are ‘ Penal Provisions in 
the Labour Laws,’ by the editor, Mr. T. K. 
Swaminathan ; and ‘ A Peep into the F.M.S.,’ by 
Mr. Swami Saradananda. 


Irish Book Lover, AuGusT, 2/6 per ann. Salmond 
The number opens with a paper on Bishop 
John Murphy, the famous book-collector, and 
includes notes on ‘Irish Provincial Printing,’ 
Editorial Gossip, notices of new books, &c. 


Irish Gardening, AvGust, 2d. 
53, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin 
Contains short papers on ‘ Haberleas,’ by 
J. W. B.; ‘Some Northern Gardens,’ by B.; 
and ‘Sweet-Pea Notes for August,’ by Mr. W. 
Barrett. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, JuLy, $3 per ann. 
Macmillan 
Dr. Jacob Nacht writes on ‘ The Symbolism 
of the Shoe with Special Reference to Jewish 
Sources’; and Prof. J. Z. Lauterbach on ‘ Midrash 
and Mishnah: a Study in the Early History of 
the Halakah, II.’ 


Journal of Egyptian Archzology, Jury, 6/ net. 
Egypt Exploration Fund 
Besides the letters we notice in our Art 
Gossip, this number contains ‘The Great Tomb 
Robberies of the Ramesside Age: Papyri 
Mayer A and B,’ by Mr. T. Eric Peet; and 
* An Undescribed Type of Building in the Eastern 
Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,’ by Prof. 
C. G. Seligman. 


Journal of Theological Studies, Jury, 3/6 net. 
Milford 
Features of this number are ‘ David’s Lament 
over Saul and Jonathan,’ by Mr. A. Guillaume ; 
‘Un Texte peu remarqué de St. Augustin sur le 
Canon de la Messe,’ by Mgr. P. Batiffol; and 
‘ Nestorius’s Version of the Nicene Creed,’ by 
the Rev. F. J. Badcock. 


Layman’s Bulletin, Double Number, AuGust, 4d. 

Layman’s Missionary Movement 

Contains an account of the Oxford Conference, 

and some of the addresses delivered there, in- 

cluding ‘ Leadership: the Call and the Cost,’ by 

the Rev. E. A. Burroughs; and ‘Some Problems 
of India after the War,’ by Mr. J. Matthai. 





Prof. H. C. Wyld ; and ‘ Italian Culture,’ by Mr, 
Arundel del Re. 


Nineteenth Century, AucusT, 2/6 Spottiswoode 

Dr. Arthur Shadwell contributes a paper on 
‘The Industrial Factor in the War’; Mr. 4, 
Yusuf Ali on ‘German Missionaries in India’; 
Lena Ashwell, ‘With Captains Courageous 
‘Somewhere in France”’; and Sir Thomas 
Barclay, ‘The Sands of Fate—Berlin, July 24 to 
31, 1914: a Historical Phantasy.’ 


Occult Review, AuGust, 7d. net. Rider 
‘The Angelic Leaders: Evidence from the 
Wounded at the Front,’ by Miss Phyllis Campbell ; 
‘Psychism and Idealism,’ by Mr. J. Arthur Hill; 
and ‘The Almadel of Solomon,’ by Dr. A. W. 
Greenup, are some of the articles. 
Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caithness, 
and Sutherland, Jury, 2 /6 
Viking Society for Northern Research 
The contents include a reprint of ‘Tour 
through the North Isles and part of the Mainland 
of Orkney in the Year 1778,’ by the Rev. George 
Low, edited by Mr. Gilbert Goudie; and a 
continuation of ‘A Visit to Shetland in 1832, 
from the Journal of Edward Charlton, M.D. 


Parents’ Review, AucustT, 6d. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Some of the items are ‘ A Liberal Education,’ 
by Miss Charlotte M. Mason; ‘ The Children and 
the War,’ by Canon Masterman; and ‘The 
Privilege of Living in War-Time,’ by Prof. 
Caroline Spurgeon. 
Phoenix, Auacust, 10 cents. 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, Michael Monahan 
Mr. Michael Monahan contributes a satirical 
article ‘ Fifty Years from Now,’ supposed to be 
extracted from the work of a future historian, 
‘Side Talks,’ and verses on ‘The Happy King.’ 
Other items are ‘ Pan,’ by Mr. Richard Le Galli- 
enne; and ‘ Atalanta’s Race,’ verses by Mr. 
J. M. Thomson. 
Royal Astronomical Society, MonTHLY NOoTICcEs, 
JUNE, 2/6 Wesley 
Contains ‘ The Solar Rotation in June, 1911, 
from Spectrographic Observations,’ by Mr. J. B. 
Hubrecht; ‘The Form of a Rotating Fluid Mass 
as disturbed by a Satellite,’ by Mr. H. Glauert; 
and other papers, notes, &c. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, JOURNAL, 
JuLy 31st, 1/ ; 
9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W. 
The number opens with a paper by Mr. 
W. S. Purchon on ‘ Architecture and Efficiency.’ 
Mr. W. R. Davidge writes on ‘ Town Planning in 
Australia and New Zealand’; and Mr. Walter 
Millard on the ‘ Artists’ War Relief Exhibition.’ 


School World, AuGust, 6d. Macmillan 
‘The Teaching of Modern European History, 
by Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw; ‘ Geography 
Albums,’ by Miss Gundred H. Savory; and ‘ The 
Spirit of Science,’ by Prof. R. A. Gregory, are 
included in the contents. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, Auaust, 1/6 
Stanford 
The number opens with an illustrated paper 
by Dr. J. D. Falconer on ‘Land Forms and 
Landscapes ’ ; Mr. George G. Chisholm contributes 
‘Geography in Schools: a Review’; and Mr. 
William H. Babcock writes on ‘The So-called 
Mythical Islands of the Atlantic in Medieval 
Maps.’ 
Socialist Review, AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 6d. net. 
Independent Labour Party 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence contributes a paper 
on ‘The Women’s Crusade for Peace’; and Mr. 
Carl Heath writes on ‘ Mysticism and a Defence 
of War.’ 
Wireless World, AvuaustT, 3d. Wireless Press 
Mr. H. M. Dowsett writes on ‘ The Physical 
and Electrical State of .the Atmosphere,’ and 
Mr. Louis Cohen on ‘ The Effect of Coupling in 
eliminating Atmospherics.’ Mr. W. Llewellyn 
Preece contributes ‘ Personalities in the Wireless 
World.’ 
World’s Work, Aucust, 1/ net. Heinemann 
Features of this month include ‘ Munitions 
Old and New,’ ‘ With a British Hospital in Serbia, 
and ‘ A Day in the Dardanelles.’ 


GENERAL. 


Gibson (J.), AMBULANCE HANDBOOK FOR BOY 

Scouts, 6d. net. Gale & Polden 

An illustrated booklet of instruction on 
first aid. 


How to Become a Perfect Scout, by a “ B.P.” 
Scout, 6d. net. Gale & Polden 
A new edition brought up to date. 
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Martin (G. F. Wesley), DeEpTHs AND SHALLOWS 
1/ net. Lancaster, J. M. Wigley 
A collection of short essays on miscellaneous 
subjects, including ‘Memory,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Forget- 
fulness,’ ‘Modern Theology,’ ‘Liars,’ and 
‘ Swanks.’ 
Voiunteer Training Corps Guide to Squad Drill and 
Rifle Exercises, by an Adjutant, 1/ net. 
Gale & Polden 
A little book on infantry training, containing 
illustrations and explanatory notes. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Johnson (James W.), THE GosSPEL OF WAR. 
New York, Lumitone Co. 
The author discusses the basis of a permanent 
peace. 


SCIENCE, 


Journal of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, AtGtst, 1/6 net. The Institution 
Includes papers on ‘ Maintenance and Re- 
surfacing of Roads,’ ‘ New British Non-septic 
House and ‘Town Sewage- Drainage,’ and 
* Trench Openings and Reinstatements.’ 


FOREIGN. 


Adam (Madame), L’HrEvRE VENGERESSE DES 
CRIMES BISMARCKIENS, 3 fr. 50. 
Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale 
Gives an account of the controversy, extending 
over many years, between Bismarck and_ the 
author. 


Ld 
Bianche (Jacques Emile), CAHIERS D’UN ARTISTE, 
3 fr. 50. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
The author describes various aspects of 
French society before and during the war. 
Durkheim (E.), L’ALLEMAGNE AU-DESSUS DE 
Tout, 50 ¢. Paris, Armand Colin 
An inquiry into ‘fla mentalité allemande et 
la guerre.”’ 


Histoire de la Guerre par le Builetin des Armées, 
No. 8, Février 28—Mars 31, 1915, 50 c. net. 
Hachette 
Some of the features _in this number are 
‘ L’Epopée serbe,’ by M. Joseph Reinach; and 
verses * Voila les ‘* Poilus’’!’ by M. Théodore 
Botrel. 
Mercure de France, AuaustT 1, 1 fr. 50. 
Paris, Mercure de France 
Includes ‘ La Jeunesse d’Ernest Renan,’ by 
Pierre Lasserre; and ‘ Carlyle et lEmpire alle- 
mand,’ by D. A. Wilson. 


Nouvelle Revue, Jcuty 15 and Avcust 1, 2 fr. 50. 
Paris, 80, Rue Taitbout 
The July number includes ‘ Les Canadiens et 
la Guerre,’ by Edmond Buron, and ‘ Le Kronprinz 
(iII.),’ by Paul Louis Hervier ; while features of 
interest in the August number are ‘ L’Influence 
économique mondiale allemande,’ by A. Poid- 
loué; and ‘La Repopulation,’ by Auguste 
Mailloux. 


Revue de Hollande, No. 1, Jury, 2 fr. 50. 
Paris, 92, Rue de Miromesnil ; 
The Hague, A. W. Sijthoff, Plaats 24 
This first number of a monthly contains 
articles by Verhaeren, Dirk Coster, Henri Malo, 
and others, and verses by Fernand Séverin, Max 
Elskamp, and F. de Solpray. 


Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, 
JULY, 1 fr. 25. Paris, Didier 
Contains ‘ “* Should ” et Vidée d’éventualité 
subjonctive,’ and ‘ L’Allemagne ‘‘ Idéaliste”’ et 
M. Romain Rolland,’ by C. Pitollet. A Biblio- 
graphy is included. 
Revue de Paris, Juty 15 and Avcust 1, 2fr. 50 
each. Paris, 85 bis, Faubourg St.-Honoré 
Articles in the July number include ‘ Les 
Mentalités,’ by Contre-Amiral Degouy; and 
Deux Types économiques,’ by Henri Charriant. 
The August issue contains ‘ La Civilisation 
francaise en Allemagne au XVII® siécle,’ by 
Ferdinand Brunot; and ‘ Les Raisons de Bul- 
garie,’ by ‘‘ Un Bulgare.” 


Revue générale des Sciences, Jury 30, 1 fr. 50. 
Paris, Doin & Fils 
Includes ‘Un Institut africain de Techno- 
logie agricole et de Recherches scientifiques,’ by 
Emile Perrot ; and a report of the recent work of 
the Académies et Sociétés savantes de la France 
et de l’Etranger. 


Seignobos (Ch.), 1815-1915: Du CoNnGRES DE 
VIENNE A LA GUERRE DE 1914, 50. 
Paris, Armand Colin 
_ Adiscussion on the effects of the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815, during the past 100 years, and the 
resulting adjustment of the balance of power 
amongst the nations of Europe. 





Literary Gossip. 


In ‘ The Editor’s Study’ of Harper's 
Magazine for August the question is raised 
if readers of to-day are as slavishly ad- 
dicted to the habit of reading fiction 
in periodicals as they were fifty or sixty 
years ago. The writer states that the 
organic continuity of a magazine no 
longer depends upon the serial story, and 
that a magazine of any vitality could not 
long be held in that dependence. Yet 
the editor continues the serial novel in 
Harper, and still believes in “* the holding 
value of this form of publication.” 


GERMANTON, in New South Wales, has, 
we learn, changed its name. The Shire 
Council submitted various substitutes to 
the Government, which approved of two, 
Holbrook and Kitchener. The former 
was chosen, so that the name of the 
commander who took a submarine under 
the minefields in the Dardanelles is now 
immortalized in Australia along with 
those of other famous explorers. 


Mr. Artuur E. Baker, the author of 
the ‘Tennyson Concordance’ we noticed 
last year, has prepared for publication 
‘A Tennyson Dictionary’ of characters 
and place-names alphabetically arranged 
and described, with synopses of the poems 
and plays. Provided that a_ sufficient 
number of copies are subscribed, the work 
will be proceeded with at once. It will 
be issued at the price of 7s. 6d. net, to be 
increased to 10s. net on publication. 
Orders should be sent to Mr. Baker at 
the Public Library, Taunton. 


Messrs. MAuNSEL, the Irish publishers, 
have moved their London office from 
Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, to 
40, Museum Street, W.C. 


In announcing a new edition of ‘ Black 
Beauty’ a publisher tells us that this 
famous book “has perhaps reached as 
large a sale as any work by an English 
writer.”’ This kind of claim is too fre- 
quently and carelessly made nowadays. 
Is it at all likely that ‘ Black Beauty ’ 
has had a larger sale than ‘ Pickwick,’ 
or, let us say, ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ ? 


Tue EnGuisH ASSOCIATION, which aims 
at promoting the teaching and study of 
English in schools, has for some time been 
engaged upon compiling an anthology of 
contemporary poetry ; and the resulting 
volume. ‘ Poems of ‘To-day,’ will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. It consists entirely of copyright 
matter, about 150 poems in all, and ranges 
from Meredith and Stevenson to the 
authors of volumes published this year, 
including some of Rupert Brooke’s sonnets 
on the war. 


Two American professors, Dr. Frank 
W. Blackmar and Dr. John L. Gillin, 
will issue next Tuesday, through Messrs. 
Macmillan, a volume entitled ‘ Outlines of 
Sociology.’ They believe that the book 
will not prove superfluous because there 
is at the present time an increasing interest 


‘ in sociology, and because the rapid growth 








of the subject makes a new volume on it 
necessary every few years. 

On the same date Messrs. Macmillan 
will also publish ‘ The Wealth and Income 
of the People of the United States,’ by 
Dr. W. I. King. 

THE new number of The International 
Journal of Ethics, which Messrs. Allen 
& Unwin are publishing within the next 
few days, contains an article on ‘ Perpetual 
Peace and the Doctrine of Neutrality,’ 
by Mr. J. C. Meredith, besides others on 
such varied subjects as ‘ Marriage and 
Parenthood,’ ‘ Betting and Insurance,’ and 
‘ Ethics and the Struggle for Existence.’ 


‘Dark RosALEEN,’ the latest volume 
from the pen of M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell), is announced for pul- 
lication by the house of Cassell next 
Thursday. Mrs. Blundell, herself an Irish- 
woman, has chosen one of the mystical 
names of Ireland for the title of a book 
which tells the story of two boys, respec- 
tively Catholic and Protestant, who have 
grown up together, knowing nothing cf 
the barrier of bigotry that religion erecis 
between them. 

VILLON is the hero of Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s new novel, ‘ Pretty Maids 
all in a Row,’ which will be published 
at once by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 
Mr. McCarthy tells the story of Villon’s 
tragic and fantastic youth and of a high 
and unhappy passion. 

A SMALL collection of poems by Mr. H. 
de Vere Stacpoole is about to be issued by 
Messrs. Hutchinson under the title of 
‘The North Sea, and Other Poems.’ 
Among the miscellaneous pieces will be 
included ‘The Bells of Rheims’ and a 
few translations from Villon. 


Last week Punch lost a valuable con- 
tributor by the death of Mr. Walter 
Emanuel, whose ‘ Charivaria ’ on the first 
page amused a host of readers, and main- 
tained a ready flow of jest. A solicitor by 
profession, Mr. Emanuel was well known 
as a humorous writer before he joined 
Punch. The best of his books are con- 
cerned with dogs, and range from ‘A 
Dog Day’ in 1902 to ‘The Dog who 
Wasn’t what He Thought He Was’ of 
last year. 

Mr. Ricuarp Marsu, who died on 
Monday last in his 58th year, had been a 
prolific novelist since 1895. At his best, 
as in ‘The Beetle,’ he was a master of 
sensation, and some of his books show a 
sense of social comedy. 

Just as we go to press, we learn with 
regret of the death, in his sixty-seventh 
year, of Dr. John Cook Wilson, Wykeham 
Professor of Logic at Oxford since 1889. 
Accomplished alike in mathematics and 
classics, he was also an unusually good 
German scholar. He published little, but 
was famous at Oxford as a teacher and 
lecturer. He was also a keen Volunteer 
and cyclist. 

His best work was probably done in 
conjunction with Bywater on Aristotelian 
points, and at the time of his death he 
was engaged on a Bibliography of that 
scholar’s writings. 
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something that is not to be found in 
SCIENCE a textbook ; but the author has surely no FINE ARTS 
—_—e— sufficient reason for calling to his aid the nega 


My Shrubs. By Eden Piillpotts. 

Lane, 10s. net.) 

THERE are no occupants of a garden 
better worth talking about than the trees 
and shrubs. Not only are they the more 
permanent features of all good gardens, 
but their cultivation continues year after 
year, and serious mistakes in treating 
them are apt to leave marks that time 
itself cannot obliterate. A broken leader 
in the case of a conifer may rob the speci- 
men of the shapeliness that characterizes 
the species ; pests and diseases often cause 
scars and cankers that cripple a tree for 
ever; and it is a common experience to 
see trees and shrubs that lack a natural 
symmetry, owing to the fact that ignorant 
and unskilled hands attempted to prune 
them whilst they were still young. It 
is very different in the case of her- 
baceous plants and annuals. The growth 
in a particular season may be good or 
indifferent, but in either case a fresh start 
is made in the following year. 

Apart from these considerations, we feel 
for our trees a peculiar friendship that 
increases as the years roll on. How 
natural it is to draw the attention of the 
visitor to this or that specimen, with 
the proud remark that we planted it our- 
selves many years ago! So Mr. Phillpotts 
need not have urged contrariness of 
nature to explain his pronounced pre- 
ference for trees, though his only garden 
is so unsuited to them that he describes 
it as little larger than a tablecloth. Readers 
who remember his earlier and charming 
volume *My Garden’ will wonder the 
more that so small a garden can have 
supplied material for two handsome tomes, 
that before us dealing with something 
like 500 distinct shrubs. These are listed 
in alphabetical order, and the author main- 
tains a running commentary, giving, as 
it were from an armchair, his experience 
of one plant after another in the freest 
manner, and dismissing some of the prin- 
cipal genera in a few lines because they 
have not succeeded in the Torquay garden, 
or because they lack the qualities which 
would gain for them his appreciation. 

These cultural experiences are not bur- 
dened with botanical details, and little 
attempt is made even to point out cases 
in which the structure of the flower or 
habit of the plant possesses interest for all 
who wish to know something of the life- 
histories of the plants on which they 
lavish their affections. For instance, 
Physianthus albens (more correctly Arau- 
ja sericifera) is noted as a plant that 
is too tender for Mr. Phillpotts’s garden, 
though it grows successfully out of doors 
in the district ; but nothing is said of the 
wonderful structure of the flower that 
enables it to entrap moths. The general 
reader, therefore, will not find any diffi- 
culties in his way if he can put up with 
occasional explanations of the derivation 
of plant-names. 

We suppose that, when a man of 
letters writes on such a practical subjeet 
as gardening, he is bound to produce 
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humour that occurs on almost every page 
of this volume. Gardening may be merely 
a pastime to some, but to those who have 
surrendered their affections and interest 
to its absorbing claims it is a serious 
thing. But Mr. Phillpotts’s volume is 
not destitute of points even for the 
expert. His notes on the various species 
contain many hints that plant-lovers may 
turn to account. For instance, his advice 
about planting Ericaceous plants in soils 
which contain much lime or chalk is 
well worth notice. Rhododendrons will 
not thrive at Torquay unless holes are 
made and the staple soil is taken away, 
and fresh loam free from lime sub- 
stituted. Every gardener knows this 
much, but Mr. Phillpotts goes on to say 
that, if the plants are placed on the level 
or in a depression, fresh soil can be made 
limy by the water from adjacent soil 
which is impregnated with lime. Con- 
sequently, he plants Ericaceous species 
on mounds, and endeavours to keep the 
roots above the soil-level, an excellent 
device that may not have occurred to 
some who have to encounter similar 
difficulties. 

The author is not the first to criticize 
the names by which botanists distinguish 
their plants, and it may be admitted that 
many of them are very inconvenient in 
use. But are the difficulties connected 
with the giving of names fully realized ? 
One of the most serious is that of language. 
If all peoples employed a common lan- 
guage, we should have no trouble with geo- 
graphical and personal names. Botanists 
and the collectors and growers of plants 
are not a class peculiar to Britain; _ if 
they were, there would be more such names 
as Tecoma Smithii, and we might be saved 
from such difficulties as Primula Tchi- 
hatchewiit. By way of reform the 
next Botanical Congress might refuse 
its authority to personal and_ geo- 
graphical names, and insist on every 
name of a species being purely descriptive. 
Even then there would be the forms lower 
than a species, and generally termed 
varieties, to be dealt with ; these receive 
names from all sorts of persons—indeed, 
from any one in whose collection they 
originate or are first noticed. One such 
name, “‘ Souvenir of Mr. Mangles,’’ pro- 
vokes the author to ask, Who is this Mr. 
Mangles? We should hardly have ex- 
pected the question from any one in- 
terested in rhododendrons. Mr. H. J. 
Mangles was a great cultivator of rhodo- 
dendrons at Haslemere, and he raised 
large numbers of seedlings from crosses 
with Himalayan species. Many that he 
thus cultivated are now in common use, 
including several very fine hybrids from 
R. Griffithianum. 

It is a pity that Mr. Phillpotts’s pages are 
marred by misspellings of some botanical 
names. There are fifty beautiful illustra- 
tions from photographs, some of which 
are decidedly attractive, whilst others 
suffer a little from having been taken in 
extra-bright sunshine. 





Une Communauté Judéo- Araméenne a 
Eléphantine en Egypie, aux VI* et V° 
Siécles av J.-C. Par A.van Hoonacker, 


“Schweich Lectures, 1914.” (Milford, 
3s. net.) 
PrRor. vAN HooNacKeR’s volume on 


the Elephantine Papyri will be heartily 
welcomed by all who value wide and 
accurate learning, critical acumen, and 
a lucid mode of scholarly exposition. 
Indeed, we regard the work as one of the 
best and most important that have as yet 
appeared under the auspices of the British 
Academy. The subject is one on which 
that learned society was bound to bestow 
attention sooner or later, and it is particu- 
larly gratifying to find that in the treat- 
ment which it has now received a luminous 
survey of all the important data is com- 
bined with complete independence of judg 
ment, and an original solution of some 
of the outstanding problems presented by 
the famous collection of Egypto-Aramaic 
documents. 

The Professor’s thesis, which imparts 
to the entire work a definite tendency of 
its own, is expressed on the title-page in 
the words “une communauté judéo- 
araméenne.” His theory is that the 
Jewish community of Elephantine and 
the neighbouring town of Assuan included 
an admixture of Samaritans large enough 
to give a strong non-Jewish colouring 
to their civil as well as religious organiza- 
tion and customs. It must, indeed. be 
granted that the documents themselves 
can be shown to exhibit a considerable 
amount of evidence in favour of this view. 
There are first of all the facts that the 
colony is in them sometimes referred to 
as Jewish and sometimes as Aramzan, 
and that the language employed is 
throughout Aramaic, though naturally 
some few Hebrew words or Hebraisms of 
a technical character are used here and 
there. Another consideration of great 
importance is the reverence paid to certain 
other deities by the side of Jaho (or Jahu= 
Yahweh), and with regard to this point 
the author, after referring to the evidence 
afforded by 2 Kings xvii. of the importa- 
tion of foreign cults into Samaria, says 
that 
“le polythéisme relatif d’une partie de la 
communauté d’Eléphantine s’expliquera tout 
naturellement par la supposition quelle 
comptait dans son sein un ben nombre de 
ces Samaritains.” 

We cannot say that this part of the 
argument is absolutely convincing, for 
the list of deities collected from the Papyri 
is by no means identical with that given 
in 2 Kings; but some of the other items 
of evidence—for instance, that derived 
from the laws relating to marriage preva- 
lent in the Elephantine-Assuan com- 
munity—may fairly be held to compensate 
for the discrepancies, such as they are, 
between the names and the number of the 
two sets of divinities. The question 
naturally arises whether the Samaritans, 
who, on the Professor’s supposition, had 
remained half-heathen, could possibly 
have amalgamated with the Jews to the 
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extent of forming an integral part of 
their community; but this difficulty is 
met by the answer that 

“Vhostilité entre Juifs et Samaritains 
datait, en Palestine, du jour o& Zerubbabel 
avait refusé les offres de services et de com- 
munion de ces derniers, & l'occasion de la 
construction du second temple; c’est-a-dire 
d'une époque a laquelle la communauté 
d’'Eléphantine et probablement aussi son 
temple existaient déja.” 

Another subject on which a strong 
difference of opinion exists concerns the 
relation in which the Jewish temple of 
Elephantine stood to the great national 
sanctuary at Jerusalem. The question 
is complicated, and we will in this place 
refer only to the author’s main position 
with regard to it. The Jews stationed 
at Elephantine were, in his opinion, fully 
cognizant of the sacerdotal law which 
aimed at establishing unity of national 
worship by permitting the establishment 
of only one sanctuary for sacrificial ser- 
vice, and he holds that they were also 
aware of the Deuteronomie regulation by 
which Jerusalem became for ever the 
chosen area for that one sanctuary. He 
maintains, however, that, as the object of 
such legislation was the prevention of 
schism and undesirable rivalry between 
different localities, it could only have 
been meant to apply strictly to the Holy 
Land, for an altar erected on territory 
lying far away would presumably take up 
a distinctly subordinate position, and 
in no way endanger the religious unity of 
the nation. There remained, of course, 
the fact that the assumed impurity of 
foreign soil was held to constitute a bar 
to the establishment on it of a temple 
for the offering of sacrifices to Yahweh. 
But the author thinks that, notwithstand- 
ing this objection, the community of 
Elephantine considered themselves, even 
as late as about 408-7 B.c., entitled to the 
sympathy and support of the High Priest 
at Jerusalem in their effort to rebuild their 
fallen sanctuary. 

Such is the outline of the argument ; and, 
though it is clear that it may be hotly 
contested on one point or another, our 
thanks are due to the author, not only 
for the courage with which he has put the 
thesis forward, but also for the fullness of 
information that he has brought to bear 
upon the subject. 

The last of the three lectures or “‘ con- 
férences ’’ opens with a discussion on the 
right way of pronouncing the name 4/7? 
used in the Papyri. Prof. van Hoonacker 
prefers—rightly, we think—the vocaliza- 
tion of Jaho to that of Jahu, and he par- 
ticularly objects to the rendering Jahva 
that has been suggested for it. The 
topic is closely connected with the question 
as to the ultimate origin of the tetragram- 
maton, which is now pretty generally 
believed to have had its roots in Semitic 
cults of high antiquity. 

We should mention in conclusion that 
the work includes two full-page diagrams, 
respectively entitled ‘“‘ Schéma indiquant 
la disposition d’un groupe de maisons et 
terrains mentionnés dans les papyrus 
d’Assouan,” and ‘‘ Hypothéses sur l’aspect 
général du temple de Jahé 4 Eléphantine.” 


Fine Art Gossip. 


THE last picture presented by Sir Hugh 
Lane to the National Gallery of Ireland, just 
before his death, has now been hung there, 
in the newly arranged Spanish Room. This 
is a large votive picture representing ‘ The 
Madonna and Child in Glory,’ with groups 
of ecclesiastical students, by Sebastian de 
Llanos y Valdis, a pupil of Henara,and one 
of the founders of the Academy of Painting 
in Seville, of which he was three times 
President. The name of the painter and the 
date 1667 are on a cartel in the foreground. 

THe NatTIoNAL GALLERY received last 
Thursday evening from Sir Edward Poynter 
the gift of ‘ Le Premier Matin,’ the work of a 
distinguished Belgian sculpter, M. Egide 
Rombaux. Sir Edward and a number of 
leading men among Royal Academicians 
raised a fund for the purchase of this work. 

AN interesting collection of portraits from 
the Provost’s House, Trinity College, Dublin, 
has recently been on view at the National 
Gallery, Dublin. 

These portraits, which were recently 
cleaned, reframed, and restored under the 
direction of the late Sir Hugh Lane, are 
chiefly pictures of former Provosts and other 
persons connected with the College. The 
most important is a fine work of Gains- 
borough, a portrait of John, fourth Duke 
of Bedford, who was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland from 1757 to 1761, and afterwards 
Chancellor of the University. The Duke 
is represented at full length, standing, in a 
red coat, wearing the ribbon and star of the 
Garter. The picture is dated 1768. 

Amongst other of the more interesting 
portraits are three by the Dublin painter 
William Cuming. 

A portrait of George III as a young man, 
attributed to Ramsay, is obviously one of 
the many copies made by his assistants for 
presentation, and may be the work of 
Reinagle, whose ‘Group of Lady Congreve 
and Children’ is one of the recent additions 
to the National Gallery of Ireland. 

Other notabilities represented include 
John Stearne, Professor of Medicine in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and first President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Ireland ; 
Henry Dodwell, Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Professor of History at Oxford; St. 
George Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, the friend 
of Swift; Peter Browne, also a friend of 
Swift, who was Provost, and afterwards 
Bishop of Cork, a signed picture by Hugh 
Howard; Francis Andrews, the famous 
eighteenth-century Provost, painted in 
Rome by Anton von Maron; Archbishop 
Narcissus Marsh, who founded the Public 
Library in Dublin known by his name, and 
who also enriched the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford with many valuable Oriental manu- 
scripts; James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh, who was Vice-Chancellor in 1614 ; 
and Dr. Bryan’ Robinson, painted by 
Benjamin Wilson when the artist was 
visiting Ireland in 1750. Also may be noted 
Bindon’s portrait of Archbishop Boulter, the 
original of John Brooks’s mezzotint. 

A catalogue of these portraits is being 
prepared by Mr. W. G. Strickland of the 
National Gallery of Ireland. 

Tue July number of The Journal of 
Egyptian Archeology contains a further 
instalment of the letters from the earliest 
Egyptologists to Sir William Gell. They 
contain a good deal of information as to 
Champollion’s progress in deciphering the 
hieroglyphs, and more as to the success of 
Wilkinson in the same study. He followed 
in the French savant’s footsteps, residing 
at Thebes,and travelling all over Egypt to 





read the inscriptions in situ. 


In this month’s Connoisseur the editor has 
an interesting article on ‘War and British 
Art,’ in which he points out that art is not 
necessarily associated with great national 
movements, but has “ originated in pericds 
of profound stagnation,’ notably in the 
eighteenth century. Art in this country has, 
in fact, been mainly considered as a luxury, 
and luxuries imply a state of prosperity. 
We may point out that to the large mass 
of the people at present art is merely a means 
of recording and emphasizing sentimentalism, 
which came into being as a means of softening 
down the realities of life. This mistalen 
conception, fostered by a subservient rece 
of illustrators and photographers, may, and, 
we hope, will, be reduced by the stern 
actualities of to-day. 

Mr. ALFRED W. Soorp, who died at 
Bushey on Monday last at the age of 48, 
made a reputation by his pictures of sacred 
subjects, especially ‘ The Lost Sheep.’ 

Just as we go to press we learn also of 
the death, on Tuesday last, of Mr. Frank 
Bramley, R.A. since 1911. His best-known 
picture, ‘A Hopeless Dawn’ (1888), is now 
in the Tate Gallery. He worked at Newlyn 
for ten years, but since 1900 he had resided 
at Grasmere, where he painted the ceremony 
of the rush-bearing. 
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Carillons of Belgium and Holland. By 
William Gorham Rice. (John Lane, 
6s. net.) 

On the face of it this is a somewhat odd 

time in the world’s history to choose for 

the writing of a work on carillons, since 
it is reasonable to suppose that many of the 
finest of these musical instruments have 
fallen a prey to the musical taste of the 
Prussian. The art represented by the 
carillons, however, though comparatively 
rare in England, is by no means unknown, 
and those interested in the subject will 
welcome Mr. Rice’s fairly learned disqui- 
sition, while those who know of the art only 
at hearsay will discover what they have 
missed. Mr. W. W. Starmer (who, it may 
be remarked, is far more learned in 
the art of the carilloner than Mr. Rice), 
long ago published a statement to the 
effect that, though it is as yet too early 
to discover precisely how many famous 
carillons have been destroyed by the 

German guns, it is tolerably clear that 

those have ceased to exist which fomerly 

interested the traveller, and to some 
extent the musician, at Termonde, Lou- 
vain, in the church of St. Pierre, Dinant, 

Ypres, Dixmude, and Nieuport. To this 

list may probably be added by now several 

more, but for the moment it suffices. 

We have heard nothing of the carillons 

at Bruges or Antwerp, nor do we know 

certainly the fate of those at Malines. 

But, even if the big guns have not as yet 

done their deadly work, there is still the 

predatory German in search of copper to 
contend with, and if Bavarian churches 
have been despoiled of their bells for 
purposes of ammunition, as has been stated 
not only in the English but also in the 
German press, carillons on the Continent 





will become a rarity. 
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Mr. Rice seems to have made up his 
mind that a book in English on the art 
and business of the carillons was necessary 
because an Assistant Keeper of the British 
Museum said to him, * I know of no work 
on carillons.” He brings to his subject 
wide experience and great enthusiasm, and 
in view of the knowledge he has gained 
by constant travel among the carillons, 
we can forgive him certain touches of 
academicism and pedagogy. He acknow- 
ledges that ‘‘ the sources of my information 
have been so various and so largely from 
books in languages other than English that 
some inaccuracies may be found,” though, 
it would appear, these same books are not 
available in the British Museum. Some- 
how we seem to recall work on the subject 
by Mr. H. H. Statham as well as by Mr. 
Starmer, to whom Mr. Rice expresses 
his indebtedness. 

The history of the carilloner’s art, and 
even the mechanics of it, are clearly set 
forth by Mr. Rice, who gives as its origin 
the mechanical arrangement of sets of 
small bells worked with the clocks which 
in the fifteenth century came to be an 
essential part of the municipal towers of 
the Low Countries. The development of 
this is easily followed; and there is an 
interesting summary of carillons in Eng- 
land, with notes on English bells and 
change-ringing. Perhaps Mr. Starmer will 
one day supplement this from the stores 
of his knowledge on the subject. Mean- 
while, Mr. Rice has worthily filled a gap 
on the shelves of the British Museum. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. AUGENER. 


Coleridge-Taylor: Melodies for Piano. 2s. 
net.—These pieces, which have been selected, 
arranged, and revised by Alex. Roloff, are 
excerpts from large pianoforte works or tran- 
scriptions of vocal works. Coleridge-Taylor 
himself, it appears, had formed the idea of 
such a collection, frustrated by his untimely 
death. The selections are thoroughly 
characteristic of the composer, and there- 
fore welcome. 


Fancies pour Piano. Par Gabriel Grovlez. 
5s. net.—The set of pieces entitled ‘ L’Alma- 
nach aux Images’ by this composer were 
delightful. They showed much frank realism, 
and of a clever kind, but that was not their 
sole merit. He has taken an English word 
for the title of the present set, a term we 
associate with early pieces, mostly of a 
fugal nature. It was also used for 
short, lively tunes, and is therefore not 
inappropriate. Of the seven numbers, the 
‘Serenade’ and the dreamy ‘Nocturne’ 
are particularly attractive, but in most of 
the others the composer makes use of 
chromatic chords and passing notes, as if 
he thought his pensées musicales without 
such piquant additions were not of sufficient 
interest. M. Grovlez, however, is a skilful 
harmonist. His imitation of distant bells 
in the ‘ Berceuse’ is a curiosity. 

Nocturne, the Princess's Rose Garden. In 
a Vodka Shop. By Arnold Bax. 2s. net 
each. — These two characteristic pieces, 
though differing in mood, willno doubt tempt 
pianists, since not only the music itself, but 
also the manner in which it is presented, is 
attractive. Anything uncomfortable for 
fingers or hand is bound to affect inter- 





pretation. There is a genuine poetical 
spirit in the ‘ Nocturne,’ and, to make that 
felt, the foot-note on p. 1 must be continu- 
ally kept in mind. 

“In a Vodka Shop’ is, we presume, an 
attempt to describe the effects of that 
intoxicant. It may seem scarcely a suitable 
subject for musical treatment, but the piece 
is undeniably clever. 


Concerto in p minor for Two Violins and 
Piano. By J. 8. Bach. 2s. 2d. net.— 
Among Bach’s chamber music no work 
enjoys greater popularity than this. We 
use this term purposely, because the Concerto 
makes an immediate appeal, notably the 
simple and beautiful Largo. This excellent 
edition has been edited by M. Emile Sauret. 


Beringer’s School of Easy Classics: Scar- 
laiti and Chopin. 1s. net each.—We have 
already mentioned some of the earlier 
numbers of this series. The scheme is 
excellent, and it is being carried out by an 
experienced musician and able pianist. 
Hitherto, in addition to choosing easy 
pieces, Mr. Beringer has carefully modified 
notes or passages where they are beyond the 
general grade of difficulty in the piece; and 
this was only done to a very small extent. 
The Scarlatti volume under notice is marked 
“not simplified,’ and Mr. Beringer, for- 
tunately, had a goodly number of sonatas 
for selection. There are, however, a few 
changes in the Chopin volume. The Trio 
of the Sonata in B flat is cleverly simplified, 
and, transposed to the simple key of a, it 
makes a charming little piece. 


Russian Dances for Pianoforte. By A. 
Roloff. 2s. net.—These Dances are bright 
and essentially pleasing, and will not present 
any serious difficulty, though they will need 
careful practice. 


MESSRS. NOVELLO. 


Self-Help for Singers. By David C. 
Taylor. 1s. 6d.—This is one of the ‘‘ Music 
Primers and Educational Series,’ edited by 
Dr. W. G. McNaught. “It is believed by 
many people interested in the study of 
singing,’ says the author, “that the vocal 
student must learn to manage the mechanism 
of tone production”’; 7.e., to sing in some 
unnatural way. This belief is, indeed, so 
common that the guidance of a good teacher 
would seem indispensable. Any intelligent 
person, however, who reads this Primer will 
discover that much can be done without 
such help, but, as expressly stated in the 
Preface, the book does not guarantee to 
make an artistic singer of every one who 
follows the instructions given. There is one 
reason why many will be induced to read it. 
The manual is “based on the Old Italian 
Method’ which worked such wonders in 
the palmy days of Italian opera. Mr. 
Taylor shows that the teachers of the great 
singers had no “ method ” in the present sense 
of the term: they relied almost entirely on 
the faculty of imitation. His statements in 
his short Preface are so clear and convincing 
that only those who are interested in main- 
taining their scientific shibboleths will refuse 
to accept them. 


Elementary Music Manuals: No. 11, 
Physical Exercises in the Infant School. By 
Margaret A. Hughes. 4s.—Miss Hughes, 
who is Inspector of Physical Education to 
the University of London Education Board, 
prepared her book for the students of the 
Graystoke Place Training College, so that the 
simple methods she proposes have been 
developed in the best way, i.e, by teaching. 
The Manual is therefore useful, and all the 
music is by Dr. McNaught, who knows 
exactly what is suitable for the purpose. 





The Latin Organist. Edited by Samuel 
Gregory Ould. Book II. 1s. 6d. net.—This 
useful collection is intended for organists who 
officiate in churches of the Latin rite, and 
the compositions are built upon plain-song 
themes, or at least written in the Church 
Modes. The themes are given in the old 
notation on the 4-line stave. It is curious to 
find the first number (‘ Prelude on “ Tonus 
Peregrinus”’’) by J. S. Bach, and the next 
number (a ‘ Prelude on “ Et in terra pax ”’’) 
by Georg Bohm, both organists of Lutheran 
churches; but it is clear from the Pope’s 
“Instruction on Sacred Music,’ issued in 
1903, that this is in order. There are five 
‘Processional Verses on ‘‘ Pange lingua,’’’ 
by Mr. William Sewell. 


Studies for the Pedal, from ‘The Art of 
Organ Playing. By W. T. Best. 2s. 64d. 
—There is no need to praise these pedal 
studies by the distinguished organist ot 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, for nearly half 
a century. A few words, however, may be 
said about the short, but interesting sixteen 
Chorales arranged for the Organ. All are 
by English composers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, with the exception 
of J. West and Best himself. The last 
number is the familiar Christmas hymn 
“O come, all ye Faithful,’ described as by 
J. Reading. Against his name is the date 
1820. That composer, to whom Vincent 
Novello ascribed the tune, died, however, in 
1764. 


Original Compositions for the Organ: 
No. 447, Fugue in £&. By W. T. Best. 1s. 
net.—The Recital Series of Original Com- 
positions ‘for the Organ: No. 46, Epilogue, 
Op. 17, No. 3, by Harvey Grace, 2s. net; 
No. 47, Scherzo Fugue. By Edwin H. 
Lemare. 2s. net.--For a long time Fugues 
were unpopular, and even at the present 
day many think them dull, if not dry: 
they object to the form itself; the constant 
repetition of a theme appears to them mono- 
tonous. But there are Fugues and Fugues. 
The one by Best is bright and clever: an 
agreeable mixture of old phraseology and 
modern harmonic effects. 

The dignified ‘ Epilogue,’ to a large extent 
fugal in character, shows considerable skill. 
In the impressive coda a well-known hymn- 
tune is given out in octaves, the under parts 
continuing in polyphonic style. 

The piece by Mr. Lemare is full of life and 
spirit. In addition to the ‘ Scherzo’ of the 
title, the theme is @ la Giga. 


MESSRS. STAINER & BELL. 


Elegy for Clarinet Solo. Romance for 
Violoncello Solo. Both with accompaniment 
for the Pianoforte. By James Friskin. Is. 6d. 
net each.—There is a welcome freshness 
about the music of both numbers: it does 
not seem made. Here and there we meet 
with harmonic surprises, but they are intro- 
duced without parade. Refinement and 
plaintive charm are the characteristic features 
of the ‘ Elegy’ (which, by the way, is pub- 
lished separately for viola, ls. 6d. net). 
Either instrument is suitable to the music. 
The ‘ Romance,’ with its alternating slow 
and fast sections, is attractive. The tasteful 
pianoforte parts are not ordinary accom- 
paniments, and the pieces might well be 
entitled duets, or simply, @ la Hugo Wolf, 
solos “‘ with pianoforte.” 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Mon.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. —G. E. M.—L. 8.—J. T. G.— 
Received. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, ac. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 
by subscribing to the 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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The need for change of Environment 





HEALTH, HEALTH, HEALTH—everything is a matter of health! Your work, 

your thoughts, social intercourse, all these should be a continual joy to you. 

Worry, sluggishness, indifference, and depression are all a question of health—all 

come from the lack of it, and nothing more quickly restores its normal tone than 
change of surroundings. 


In these times of stress and anxiety many are reluctant to move out of their usual 

orbit, as though to do so implied an admission of “ slackness.” This is not so, for 

with a lowered vitality comes a slackening of interest and determination, and the 
truest patriotism is to keep oneself physically and mentally fit. 


The advertisements in BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE will tell you where 
to seek renewed vigour, as these interesting pages form a fairly complete directory 
of the Hotels, Hydropathics, and best Pensions of the United Kingdom. 








In connexion with this publication Bradshaw’s Travel Enquiry Department is 

quietly and unobtrusively carrying on a very efficient work. During the last few 

weeks enquiries as to accommodation have been received and answered relating to 
the following districts :— 





BUCKINGHAM KENT SURREY 
CORNWALL LANCASHIRE SUSSEX 
CUMBERLAND LONDON SCOTLAND 
DERBYSHIRE NORFOLK WARWICKSHIRE 
DEVONSHIRE NORTH WALES WILTSHIRE 
DORSET SOMERSET YORKSHIRE 
GLOUCESTER SUFFOLK &e. &e. 

These enquiries have come from all parts of the country. No commission is 


charged for the services rendered, the only obligation being that enquirers will 
mention Bradshaw. 





Enquiries should be addressed to Bradshaw’s Guide Office, Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C., and must be accompanied by two stamps and the precise names of the 
localities for which hotel tariffs are required. 
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